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LORD BYRON’s NEW POEM. 


The Island; or, Christian and his Com- 
rades. By the RigutT Hon. Lorp 
Byron. 8vo. pp. 94. London, 1823. 

A PIRATE, an outlaw, or the ocean, are 

all good subjects for Lord Byron; and 

few can make so much of them as the 
noble bard, for although his lordship is 
eminently successful in scenes of ten- 
derness, and can be, ‘like Niobe, all 
tears,’ yet it is in the storms of the 
ocean and the tempests of the mind 
that he most surpasses all his contempo- 


raries, It is here that— 
‘He sits in the whirlwind and derides the 
storm,’ 


and directs its force with augmented 
604 on whatever object he pleases. 
he ‘Shipwreck,’ in his * Don Juan,’ is 
a proof how well he can describe the 
war of theelements, and the consequent 
destruction thus dealt among the bravest 
of men; though many, who have read 
and admired it, carp at it, because 
the images, and much of the language, 
are borrowed from descriptions of real 
shipwrecks and disasters at sea. 

Lord Byron’s present poem will re- 
mind the reader more of his ¢ Corsair’ 
than of any of his preceding works; 
but although it possesses many pas- 
sages of great poetical beauty, and lan- 
guage often vigorous, yet it is much in- 
ferior as a whole to that powerful poem. 

The mutiny of the Bounty, on which 
‘The Island’ is founded, is well known 
to all readers; not merely from the va- 
rious forms in which the narrative has 
been published, but from the subsequent 
attention which has been, at different 
umes, attracted to the subject, since the 
remains of the mutineers and their in- 
teresting new colony have been discover- 
ed and visited at Pitcairn’s Island. It 


Men without country, who, too long estranged, 

Had found no native home, or found it changed, 

And, half uncivilized, preferred the cave 

Of some soft savage to the uncertain wave— 

The gushing fruits that nature gave untill’d ; 

The wood without a path but where they 

willed ; 

The field o’er which promiscuous plenty poured 

Her horn; the equal land without a lord ; 

The wish,—which ages have not yet subdued 

In man—to have no master save his mood ; 

The earth, whose mine was on its face, unsold ; 

The glowing sun and produce, all its gold ; 

The freedom which can call each grot a home ; 

The general garden, where all steps may roam, 

Where Nature owns a nation as her child, 

Exulting in the enjoyment of the wild ; 

Their shells, their fruits, the only wealth they 
know ; 

Their unexploring navy, the canoe ; 

Their sport, the dashing breakers and the chase ; 

Their strangest sight, an European face :— 

Such was the country which these strangers 
yearned 

To see again, a sight they dearly earned.’ 

His lordship then describes the mu- 
tiny as related by Captain Bligh, and 
sometimes in the very words of his 
journal. He finally contrasts the pacific 
object with the desperate character of 


the adventure : 

‘« Wuzza! for Otaheite !” was the cry; 

How strange such shouts from sons of mutiny ! 
The gentie island, and the genial soil, 





But soon observed, this guardian was with- 
drawn, 
Nor further mercy clouds rebellion’s dawn.’ 
The dangers and difficulties encoun- 
tered by the boat in which Captain 
Bligh and a few of his followers were 


turned adrift, are briefly described :— 
‘With slow despairing oar the abandoned 
skiff 
Ploughs its drear progress to the searce-seen 
cliff, 
Which lifts its peak a cloud above the main : 
That boat and ship shall never meet again ‘ 
But "tis not mine to tell their tale of grief, 
Their constant peril and their scant relief ; 
Their days of danger and their nights of pain ; 
Their manly courage even when deemed in 
vain ; 
The sapping famine, rendering scarce a son 
Known to his mother in the skeleton ; 
The ills that lessened still their little store, 
And starved even Hunger till he wrung no 
more 3 . 
The varying frowns and favours of the deep, 
That now almost engulphs, then leaves to creep 
With crazy oar and shattered strength along 
The tide that yields reluctant to the strong ; 
The incessant fever of that arid thirst 
Which welcomes, as a well, the clouds that 
burst 
Above their naked hones, and feels delight 
In the cold drenching of the stormy night, 
And from the outspread canvas gladly wrings 
A drop to muisten life’s all-gasping springs ; 
The savage foe escaped, to seek again 








The friendly hearts, the feasts without a toil, 
The courteous manners but from nature caught, 
The wealth unhoarded, and the love unbought ; 
Could these have charms for rudest sea-boys, 
driven 
Before the mast by every wind of Heaven ? 
And now, even now prepared with other’s woes 
To earn mild Virtue’s vain desire, repose ? 
Alas! such is our nature! all but aim 
At the same end by pathways not the same ; 
Our means, our birth, our nation, and our 
name, 
Our fortune, temper, even our outward frame, 
Are far more potent o’er our yielding clay 
Than aught we know beyond our little day. 
Yet still there whispers the small voice within, 
Heard through gain’s silence and o’er glory’sdin: 
Whatever creed be taught or land be trod, 
Man’s conscience is the oracle of Goa!’ 


In the minuteness and closeness of 





is, therefore, with the poetical narrative 
alone that we have todo. Lord Byron: 


ar nttes his poem with the morning 
of the mutiny, and describes the crew of 


the Bounty as consisting of— 


Young hearts, which languished for some 
sunny isle, 





here Summer years and summer women 
smile ; 


his description, Lord Byron does not 
omit to notice lsaac Martin, who mani- 
fested a wish to serve his captain,— 

‘A seaman, less obdurate than his mates, 
Shewed the vain pity which but irritates ; 
Watched his late chieftain with exploring eye, 
And told, in signs, repentant sympathy ; 

Held the moist shaddock to his parched mouth, 


| Which felt exhaustion’s deep aud bitter drouth, 


More hospitable shelter from the main ; 
The ghastly spectres which were doomed at 
last 

To tell as true a tale of dangers past, 
As ever the dark annals of the deep 
Disclosed for man to dread or woman weep. 
‘We leave them to their fate, but not unknown 
| Nor unredrest! Revenge may have her own : 
| Roused discipline aloud proclaims their cause, 
And injured navies urge their broken laws. 

The second canto opens with a song 
which Lord Byron has altered from an 
actual song of the Tonga Islands, and 
transferred to Toobonai, where Chris- 
tian and the mutineers first took refuge ; 
we prefer, however, the description of 
the heroine Neuha, the pride of Toobo- 
/nai,— 
‘There sate the gentle savage of the wild, — 
In growth a woman, though in years a child, 
As childhood dates within our colder clime, 
Where nought is ripened rapidly save crime ; 
The infant of an infant world, as pure 
From nature—lovely, warm, and premature ; 
Dusky like night, but night with all her stars, 
Or cavern sparkling with its native spars ; 
With eyes that were a language and a spell, 
A form like Aphrodite’s ia her shell ; 
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With all herloves around her on the deep, 
Voluptuous as the first approach of sleep ; 
Yet fall of life—for through her tropic cheek 
The blush would make its way, and all but 
speak ; 
The sun-born blood suffus'd her neck, and threw 
O’er her clear nut-brown skin a lucid hue, 
Like coral reddening through the darkened 
wave, 
Which draws the diver to the crimson cave. 
Such was this daughter of the Soutuern Seas, 
Herself a billow in her energies, 
To bear the bark of others’ happiness, 
Nor feel a sorrow till their joy grew less: 
Her wild and warm, yct faithful bosom knew, 
No joy like what it gave; her hopes ne’er drew 
Aught from experience, that chill touchstone, 
whose 
Sad proof reduces all things from their hues : 
She feared no ill, because she knew it not, 
Or what she knew was soon—too soon—forgot : 
Her smiles and tears had passed, as light winds 
pass 
O’er lakes, to ruffle, not destroy, their glass, 
Whose depths unsearch’d, and fountains from 
the hill, 
Restore their sgface, in itself so still, 
Until the earthquake tear the Naiad’s cave, 
toot up the spring, and trample on the wave, 
And crush the living waters to a mass, 
The amphibious desart of the dark morass ! 
And must their fate be her's? The eternal 
change 
ut grasps humanity with quicker range ; 
And they who fall, but fall as worlds will fall, 
To rise, if just, a spirit o'er them all.’ 

Torquil, a young mountaineer, who 
falls to be her lover, a ‘ fair-haired off- 
spring of the Hebrides,’ is described as 
* Nurst by the legends of his land’s romance ; 
Eager to hope, but not less firm to bear, 
Acquainted with all feelings save despair. 
Placed in the Arab’s clime, he would have been 
As bold a rover as the sands have seen, 
And braved their thirst with as enduring lip 
As Ishmael, wafted on his desart ship ; 
Fixed upon Chili’s shore, a proud cacique ; 
On Hellas’ mountains, a rebellious Greek ; 
Born in a tent, perhaps a Tamerlane ; 
Bied to a throne, perhaps unfit to reign.’ 

The description of their loves is quite 


Byronic, both in style and sentiment : 
‘ Rapt in the fond forgetfulness of life, 
Neuha, the South Sea girl, was all a wife, 
With no distracting world to call her off 
From love; with no society to scoff 

At the new transient flame; no babbling crowd 
Of coxcombry in admiration loud, 

Or with adultexous whisper to alloy 

Her duty, and her glory, and her joy ; 

With faith and feelings naked as her form, 
She stood as stands a rainbow in a storm, 
Changing its hues with bright variety, 

But still expanding lovelier o’er the sky, 
Howe’er its arch may swell, its colours move, 
The cloud-compelling harbinger of love.’ 

Lord Byron now departs from the 
original narrative. A strange sail is 
seen standing off the island, which 
proves to be a British ship sent in quest 
of the mountaineers. This circumstance 
is announced to Torquil by a brother 
sailor and partner of the mutiny. The 
dress and character of this tar, which 
are admirably described, are prefaced 
by the following eulogy on tobacco :— 





‘ But here the herald of the self-same mouth 

Came breathing o'er the aromatic south, 

Not like a “ bed of violets” on the gale, 

But such as waits its cloud o’er grog or ale, 

Born from a short frail pipe, which yet had 
blown 

Its gentle odours over either zone, 

And puffed where’er winds rise or waters roll, 

Had wafted smoke from Portsmouth to the Pole, 

Opposed its vapour as the lightning flashed, 

Andreeked, midst mountain-billows unabashi'd, 

To Kolus a constant sacrifice, 

Through every change of all the varying skies, 

And what was he who bore it’—I may err, 

But deem him sailor or philosopher *. 

Sublime tobacco! which, from east to west, 

Cheers the tar’s labour or the Turkman’s rest ; 

Which on the Moslem’s ottoman divides 

His hours, and rivals opium and his brides ; 

Magnificent in Stamboul, but less grand, 

Though not less loved, in Wapping or the 
Strand ; 

Divine in hookas, glorious in a pipe, 

When tipped with amber, mellow, rich, and 
ripe ; 

Like other charmers, wooing the caress 

More dazzlingly when daring in full dress ; 

Yet thy true lovers more admire by far 

Thy naked beauties—Give me a cigar!’ 

The mutineers and the British crew 
ficht, when the former aredefeated, some 
of them being wounded, and all obliged 
to fly to another part of the island. 
Neuha, assisted by the natives, brings 
two canoes to their relief; she and Tor- 
quil embark in one, while Christian 
and the rest of his comrades get into 
the other. They are pursued by the 
boats of the ship’s crew, but Neuha and 
Torquil make towards a rock, and when 
near it she plunges into the ocean, and 
is followed by her lover. She conducts 
him through foaming billows to the 
ocean cavern, well known to all the 
readers of ‘Mariner’s Tonga Islands.’ 
This cavern, which is no fiction, Lord 
Byron has transplanted to Toobonai:— 


‘Young Neuha plunged into the deep, and he 

Followed: her track beneath her native sea 

Was as a native’s of the element, 

So smoothly, bravely, brilliantly, she went, 

Leaving a streak of light behind her heel, 

Which struck aud flashed like an amphibious 
steel. 

Closely, and scarcely less expert to trace 

The depths where divers hold the pearl in chase, 

Torquil, the nursling of the northern seas, 

Pursued her liquid steps with art and ease. 

Deep—deeper for an instant Neulha led 

Tie way—then upward soared—and as she 
spread ; 

Her arms, and flung the foam from off her locks, 

Laughed, and the sound was answered by the 
rocks. 

They had gained acentral realm of earth again, 

But looked for tree, and field, and sky, in vain. 

Around she pointed to a spacious cave, 

Whose only portal was the keyless wave, 

(A hollow archway by the sun unseen, 

Save through the billows glassy veil of green, 








‘* Hobbes, the father of Locke’s and other 
plilosophy, was an inveterate sinoker,—even 
io pipes beyond computation.’ 
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In some transparent ocean holiday, ; 

When all the finny people are at play,) 

Wiped with her hair the brine trom Torquil’. 
eyes ; : 

And clapped her hands with joy at his Surprise: 

Led him to where the rock appeared tojut 

And form a something like a Tritoun’s hut: 

For all was darkness for a space, till day 

Through clefts above let in a sober’d ray ; 

As in some old cathedral’s glimmering aisle 

The dusty monuments from light recoil, 

Thus sadly in their refuge submarine 

The vault drew half her shadow from the scene. 


‘Forth from her bosom the young savage drew 

A pine torch, strongly girded with guatoo : 

A plantain leaf o’er all, the more to keep 

Its latent sparkle from the sapping deep. 

This mantle kept it dry; then from a nook 

Of the same plaintain leaf, a flint she took, 

A few shrunk withered twigs, and from the 
blade 

Of Torquil’s knife struck fire, and thus arrayed 

The grot with torchlight. Wide it was and 
high, 

And showed a self-born Gothic canopy ; 

The arch upreared by nature’s architect, 

The architrave some earthquake might erect ; 


The buttress from some mountain’s bosom 
hurled, 

When the poles crashed and water was the 
world ; 


Or hardened from some earth-absorbing fire 

While yet the globe reeked from its funeral 
pyte 5 

The fretted pinnacle, the aisle, the nave, 

Were there, all scooped by darkness from her 
cave. 

There, with a little tinge of phantasy, 

Fantastic faces moped and mowed on high, 

And then a mitre ora shrine would fix 

The eye upon its seeming crucifix. 

Thus Nature played with the stalactites, 

And built herself a chapel of the seas.’ 

Christian and the rest of the mutineers 
escape to a barren rock where they are 
pursued by the ship’s crew, who hailed 


them to surrender, offering quarter. 


Christian will not trust to this, and an 
engagement ensues in which he and 
the whole of his guilty associates are 
killed. The last combat, though pretty 
well described, is not in Lord Byron’s 
happiest manner; we, however, shali 
quote it in conclusion :— 


‘Then flashed the flint, and blazed the volley- 
ing flame, ; 

And the smoke rose between them and their 
aim, 

While the rock rattled with the bullets’ knell, 

Which pealed in vain, and flattened as they 
fell ; 

Then flew the only answer to be given 

By those who had lost all hope in earth or hea- 
ven. 

After the first fierce peel, as they pulled nighers 

They heard the voice of Christian shout, “ now 
fire ‘”” 

And ere the word upon the echo died, 

Two fell; the rest assailed the rock’s rough side, 

And, furious at the madness of their foes, 

Disdained all further efforts, save to close. 

But steep the crag, and all without a path, 

Each step opposed a bastion to their wrath 5 

While, placed midst clefts the least accessible 5 

Which Christian’s eye was trained to mark full 
well, 
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The three maintained a strife which must not 
yield, 

In spots where eagles might have chosen to 
build. 

Their every shot told ; while the assailant fell, 

Dashed on the shingles like the limpet shell ; 

But still enough survived, and mounted still, 

Scattering their numbers here and there, until 

Surrounded and commanded, though not nigh 

Enough for seizure, near enough to die, 

The desperate trio held aloof their fate 

But by a thread, like sharks who have gorged 
the bait; 

Yet to the very last they battled well, 

And not a groan informed their foes who fell. 

Christian died last—twice wounded; and once 
more 

Mercy was offered when they saw his gore ; 

Too late for life, but not too late to die, 

With though a hostile hand to close his eye. 

A limb was broken, and he dropped along 

The crag, as doth a falcon reft of young. 

The sound revived him, or appeared to wake 

Some passion which a weakly gesture spake ; 

He beckoned to the foremost, who drew nigh, 

But, as they neared, he reared his weapon high— 

His last ball had been aimed, but from his 
breast 

He tore the topmost button of his vest, 

Down the tube dashed it, levelled, fired, and 
smiled 

As his foe fell; then, like a serpent, coiled 

His wounded weary form, to where the steep 

Looked desperate as himself along the deep; 

Cast one glance back and clenched his hand, 
and shook 

His last rage ’gainst the earth which he forsook ; 

Then plunged: the rock below received, like 
glassy 

His body crushed into one gory mass, 

With scarce a shred to tell of human form, 

Or fragment for the sea-hird or the worm ; 

A fair-haired scalp, besmeared with blood and 
weeds, 

Yet reeked, the remnant of himself and deeds, 

Some splinters of his weapons (to the last, 

As long as hand could hold, he held them fast) 

Yet glittered, but at distance—hurled away 

To rust beneath the dew and dashing spray. 

The rest was nothing—save a life mis-spent, 

And soul—but who shall answer where it went? 

Tis ours to bear, not judge the dead.’ 

Neuha and her lover return to Too- 
bonai, and thus ends ‘ The Island,’ a 
poem, by Lord Byron, and certainly not 
one of his happiest efforts ; a closer ad- 
herence to the fact would have rendered 
the poem more interesting, but his 
lordship seems to think that poetical 
Justice required the punishment of the 
rated and we are too much attached 
to discipline ourselves, to quarrel with 
a lordship on this point, since Pitcairn’s 
sland may still furnish a good subject 
for his muse, ) 

——“P- 4+ Po 


Reginald Dalton. By the Author of 
‘ Valerius,’ and * Adam Blair.’— 
Y vols. 8vo. pp. 1026. Edinburgh 
and London, 1823. 

WE must acknowledge that, with all our 

penetration (and every reviewer en- 

trenches himself chin deep in it,) we 

Should not have suspected that * Vale. 
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rius’ and § Adam Blair’ proceeded from 
the same pen, as we are assured they 
did. Of the latter of these novels, we 
have already spoken,—some of our 
friends say,—too harshly; for, while 
we were not slow to acknowledge 
its merits, we did not withhold our cen- 
sure on what we considered its immoral 
tendency. ‘ Valerius’ has never come 
under our critical notice, and it is but a 
few months since we first read it; we 
cannot, however, omit this opportunity 
to bear our testimony in its favour. It 
was no doubt, a bold attempt to graft 
the manners, feelings, and pursuits of 
ancient Rome on modern romance—to 
clothe the lofty grandeur, the gorgeous 
ceremonies—civil and religious, and the 
philosophical principles of the Romans 
in the fictious narratives of the nine- 
teenth century; and, yet, this the au- 
thor has done successfully. It is true, 
that the costume of the present day 
sometimes peeps out from under the 
toga, and that the dignity of the Roman 
is sunk in the familiarity of our own 
colloquial conversation, but many of 
the descriptions are very animated, and 
the general effect is powerful. 

‘ Reginald Dalton’ is not, however, 
like either of its predecessors, and though 
exhibiting great inequalities, bothin mat- 
ter of talent and taste, is, we think, supe- 
rior to both. The author is evidently 
one who can write well, who, though 
full of vivacity, can moralize and phi- 
losophize—who knows mankind in ge- 
neral, and English manners—who can 
describe a drawing-room at St. James’s, 
or boxing match at Moulsey—who can 
paint life in town, or life in the 
country, sensible of the too prevalent 
vices and follies of the one, and the in- 


‘nocence and charms of the other. 


A writer possessing such talents, and 
the author of * Reginald Dalton’ does 
possess them, could produce an excellent 
work without either descending to vulga- 
rity or becoming a petit maitre, which, we 
regret to find, is sometimes the case in the 
novel before us. The story, too, is some- 
what tedious, notwithstanding the relief 
frequentiy aflorded by amusing inci- 
dents or interesting descriptions, In 
the latter the novel abounds, and many 
of the characters are admirably drawn 
and possess much originality. One 
more objection, however, we have to 
make to ¢ Reginald Dalton,’ and then 
we have done: it is, that the author has 
carried his political feeling into it, 
though with less acerbity than marks 
many of our northern productions. 
Stage-coach adventures have figured so 
often in novels, that we no lonzer ex-| 








pect novelty in them, and yet, that of 
Reginald to Oxford College, from West- 
moreland, is not of an ordinary de- 
scription. We can only take part of the 
colloquy of an old Scotch gentleman, 
who was a fellow traveller :— 

‘This personage, after a single “ gude 
day, sir,” sat quite silent for some time. At 
length, he handed his large silver snuff-box 
towards the boy, which Reginald declined 
by a gesture that at once acknowledged the 
civility, and told his own perfect inexperi- 
ence of the nicotian luxury. The stranger 
hereupon indulged his own nostrils with an 
abundant pinch, and then drumming on the 
lid with his yet occupied finger and thumb, 
said, in a high strong tone, that would have 
overcome all the rattling of fifty wheels— 
‘“* Ye’ve gotten a wae look wi’ you, I think, 
iny young friend— ye’re new frae hame, nae 
doubt; ye'll hae just be pairtin wi’ your 
folk, [’se warrant.” 

‘“ You have guessed quite rightly, sir," 
said Reginald, smiling the best way he could ; 
“ T have just left home for the first time in 
my life.”’ 

‘« Ay, [thought it behoved to be so,” 
quoth the Scot, “an ye'll no be come ony 
great feck o’ gait yet, I’m thinking ?” 

‘« T beg your pardon, sir,” said Reginald, 
“but [ really don’t pertectly understand 
you.” 

‘« You'll no be far from your home yet, 
I was saying,” (quoth he, in a tone yet high- 
er than before ;) “I saw ye were acquaint- 
ed wi’ my friend Sir Charles—yon’s a bonny 
bit place o’ his, yon Little-Pyesworth.” 

‘TT only saw the upper part of the 
house, over the hedgerow. It seemed a 
neat little park, sir.” 

““ Ay, ay, a vera bonny bit place indeed 
—a pleasant house, sir, a very pleasant 
house inside, and a fine family—a very en- 
yaging family, sir—Every thing very com- 
fortable yonder, sir—a very bien bit yon. 
May I take the freedom to ask if ’tis near 
this ye bide yourself, sir?’’ 

‘“ T live in Westmoreland, sir; but [ 
have some relations in this neighbourhood,” 

*« An you've just been taking your leave 
o’ them a’? and hoo far are ye going? (if I 
may speer the questian.) Are we to have 
the pleasure of your company as far as Man- 
chester? Or’tis maybe Liverpool ye’re for; 
there’s an unco dea! of young lads goes to 
Liverpool now-a-days.” 

‘<*T am going to Oxford,” said Reginald ; 
‘¢T am just about to be entered at College.” 

‘“« Ay, ay, “tis Oxtord College ye’re for, 
isit? But od, man, are ye no rather ahint 
the hand? are ye no rather auld tor begin- 
ning to be a collegianer ?” 

‘* T believe,” said the youth, smiling mo- 
destly—* I believe ’tis not common to go 
much sooner to the university—I am barely 
eighteen, sir.” 

‘« Eighteen !” said the stranger; “ and 
ca’ ye that going early to the college? Od, 
man, I was a maister o’ airts myself ere L 
was that time o’ day.” 

‘“ Were you at Oxford, sir?” said the 
boy. 
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*«“ Oxford indeed!” quoth the stranger; 
“na, na, my man, [ didua go quite so far 
frae hame tor my lair. | gaed through my 
curriculum just where I was born and bred 
—in bonny Sant Andrews.” 

‘« Ah!” said Rezinald, “TI have heard 
of Saint Andrews. ‘Tis one of the Scotch 
archbishopricks, is it not, sir ?”’ 

*“ An archbishoprick, said ye?” quoth 
the other. “Od, but your education has 
been a little nevleckit. I’m thinking, my 
man. Did ye really think we had bishop- 
ricks and arc ‘hbishopric ks in our country ? 

““ T beg your pardon,’ ‘said Reginald, co- 
louring rather she epishly. “Tf was aware 
that Presbyterianisin is the established reli- 
gion iu your country; but I had understood 
thar you had still an Episcopal church re- 
maining the ‘re also.” 

‘“ Qu ay,” quoth the stranger; ‘ ou ay, 
sir, it was that ye was driving at, was it? 
My certy, we have an Episcopal churc h, no 
doubt, and a bonny like church it is, [ war- 
rant ye, and very ‘good bis shops too, sir,— 
most apostolical chieids, revere ind and right 
reverend bishops too, wi’ their tale, man— 
although [’m thinking ye wadna may be think 
vera meikle o’ the. i, if ye saw them, ony 
mair than my Lord Stafford’s south- -country 
flunkies, when he first brought them down 
wi? him till Dunrobin—him that’s married 
oa the Countess of Sutherland, ye ken.” 

** Lord Statlord’s what, I pray you, sir?” 

‘* His flunkies, man, his servent-men, his 
valets-de-chambres and French cooks and 
fat blawn up English butlers, no offence to 
you, and a’ the rest of siclike c lanjamphray.” 

*“ Well, sir, and what did all these tine 
gentlemen say to the Scotch bishops?” 

‘« What did they say tothem? Od, they 
said but vera little matter, sir. Ye see my 
lord and my leddy, and a’ their train, are 
coming north in great torm—after their 
wedding, just as ye may suppose; and 
they’re lying a might at some small town on 
their journey; and thae braw English 
chields, and gay upsetting leddy’s maids, 
that are mair plague and fash aboot a house 
than fifty countesses, they hear some Epis- 
copals that were down stairs, (for there’s a 
deal of them in that part of the country 
yet,) talking and talking away amang them- 
selves about the bishop and the bishop—and 
that their bishop, forsooth, was to come in 
the next day fora confirmation, I think ye 

call it; and so up gangs ane o’ them to my 
lord and my leddy wi’ a humble request and 
petition, that they be allow ed to stay a while 
ahint their time the morn’s ; morning, to see 
the bishop mak his entry into the town. 
My lord, ye ken, would most likely ken lit- 
tle about thae matters then; but me leddy 
she was up to the joke in no time; and, to 
he sure, they got leave to stay and take their 
glower at the bishop, puir creatures. Out 
they a’ gang to the end of the town, and 
there they rank themselves in a grand raw 
by the roadside. They hing on for an hour 
or twa, and are wonderfu’ surprised, no 
doubt, to see no crowd gathering, binnaa 
wheen o° the town bairns, that had come 
out to look at their ainsells ; but at last and 
at length, up comesa decent little auld 
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manny, in a black coat and velveteen 
breeches, riding on a bit broken- kneed hirp- 
lin beast of a Heeland powney, wi’ a red and 
white checked napkin tied round his neck, 
and a bit auld ravel of a spur on ane o’ his 
heels, and the coat-tails o’ him pinned up 
before wi’ twa corkin preens, to keep them 
frae being filed with the auld shelty’s white 
hairs coming aff; and up steps ane 0” our 
braw liverymen, and ‘My good man,’ says 
he, ‘can you have the koindness to inform 
us, if my lord bishop’s likely to arrive soon; 
for we've been waiting here ever since 
breakfast, to see his lordship make his en- 
trance.’—‘ Fat’s that ye’re saying, folk ?’ 
says the man, ‘ Troth, if ye’ve been wait- 
ing for the bishop, ye maye ‘en gang your 
wa's hame again now; for I’m a’ ye’ll get for 
him,’ quo’ he; and sae on he joggit, to be 
sure, saddlebags and a’, puir body!—And 
now what think ye o’ our bishops, my man } - 

‘“ T perceive that their church is poor,” 

says Reginald: “ but I don’t see why they 
should not be worthy men, ay, and right 
bishops, too, notwithstanding. The earliest 
among their predecessors were poorer still.” 

*“ Ay; in truth were they,” cries our 
kindly Scot: “ and if nane o’ their succes; 
sors had ever been richer, it would have 
been telling a’ body but themsels;—but I 
crave _ grace, young gentleman, ye’ll 
maybe be designing for that line yoursel, 
Are your freends thinking to make a minis- 
ter 0’ you, young man! P 

‘Indeed I have not thought much of 
these things as yet; but my father is in the 
church.” 

‘“ Hoo mony chaulders may’t run?” 


‘“T beg your pardon, sir, T re: ally don’t 
>? 


‘“ Hoot, man! T was only asking what 
the steepend might come to,’ 

‘ Supend, sir! I really don’t understand 
you. He’s Vicar of Lannwell.” 

‘« Ay, just so, and it’s a braw fat kirk I 
houp, for your sake; for, no doubt, ye’ll be 
ettlin to stap in helper and successor, when 
ye’re done wi’ your courses.’ 

‘* My courses /-—Once more, sir 

‘ Ay, your courses, your classes, your 
wie courses, man : how mony | years will’t 
tak ye, or ye can be through the hall ?” 

‘« The hall, sir? [rather think { shall be 
a? college.” 

‘<< T meant the Deveenity-hall, man ; 
that’s a lang look yet. 
sor o’ humanity?” 

‘<« Humanity, sir! [never heard of such 
a professorship.” 

‘ Tatin, then, man; I’m sure Latin and 
humanity’s a’ ae thing. j 

+“ Nay, indeed, ” said Reginald, laugh- 
ing; ‘I fear we’re always to be at cross- 
purposes, sir—I fear we shall never under- 
stand each other.” 

‘“ Nae great matter, maybe,” muttered 
the Scot, wrapping his plaid close about his 
chin.—“ Ye’ll maybe have heard,” he add- 
ed, after a pause, “ of such a book as Ovid’s 
Epistles.” 

‘“ Surely, sir, I have both heard of and 
read them,” said Reginald. 

‘« And yet, under favour, 
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pear to have made meikle hand of the twa 
bonuiest and wisest lines in them a’;” and 
with that, he spouted, with an air of consi- 
derable self-satisfaction, in his broad coarse 
note,— 
— * “ [ngenuas didicisse fideliter artes, 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.’”’ 


The first volume closes with an excel]. 
lent chapter on the pleasures of the ta- 
ble, and we must, for the present, close 
with quoting a portion of it :— 

‘ The Spaniards have got the character of 
being the most abstemious of European 
people; but their books are enough to 
prove that thisis quite a mistake. All their 
vocabulary 1 is saturated with an intense ex- 
alted spirit of gyormandizing, and ey ery one 
must feel, upon the very threshold, how 
much more is expressed in their stately, s0- 
lemn, and musical golotoneria, than in the 
coarse and cacophonous term which our own 
language has borrowed from it. In Laza- 
rillo de Tormes, there is a whole page upon 
one slice of bacon. The rigid and austere 
style of the author of Guzman d’Alfarache is 
at once swelled and softened,when a luscious 
melon, or a cold partridge pasty, is the 
theme. Cervantes, had he not been a keen 
lover of good things, could never have 
thrown so pathetic an interest over the ab- 
stracted dainties of the Governor of Bara- 
taria; doubtless his own soul breathes in 
the eloquent eulogies of the rich Camacho’s 
wedding-feast, and still more so in Sancho’s 
solitary adorations of the never-to-be-for- 
gotten leveret-pie.—There are no_ enter- 
tainments on record more delicious than the 
little Florentine suppers sketched by Boc- 
caccio and his followers. Berni is more 
than himself, when he paints the luxury of 
eating a nice dish alone and in bed ; and 
whenever there is a tid-bit in Ariosto, it 
seems to refresh himself as much as his he- 
roes.—What ideas of passionate ecstatic 
devouring does not the very name of Rabe- 
lais, recall! Moliere—that name, too, 1s 
enough. A weekly dinner at M. Conrart’s 
was the origin of the Academie Frangaise! 
Le Sage (See Dr. King’s Anecdotes) was the 
most delicate of epicures. The whole of 
the French literature of the last age is woven 
through and through with petits soupers as 
well as petites maisons. Fontenelle, when 
his friend, who liked butter to his asparagus, 
fell down in an apoplexy just as dinner was 
announced, ran,“ the first thing,” to the head 
of the stair-case, and screamed, “+ toute a 
UVhucle!—toute a l'huile !” The suppers of 
Julie and St. Preux are as voluptuous as any 
other incidents in their history; and yet 
imagination yields the pas to fond memory, 
where Rousseau confesses those with which 
the Warens nurtured himself,— 

‘ « When first he sigh’d in woman "s ear, 

The soul-felt flame, 

And blush’d at every sip to hear 

The one loved name.’ 
It is no matter of what sort the eatable that 
is dwelt upon may be. The principle 1s 
safe when Goethe’s Charlotte spreads the 
bread and butter—when Schiller’s 
raves about the fried tripe of the banditti— 
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his bristles about him on the table of Biorn 
the One-eyed in Sintram— but, indeed, as 
for these Germans, It would be quite ab- 
surd to go into any particulars about them. 
Their whole ideas are penetrated and suf- 
fused with the fumes of fat things; and their 
language has as many affectionately ac- 
curate and precise epithets to denote 
the charms of individual greasy dishes, as 
ever were invented by the poets of any 
other nation under the inspiration of Al- 
mighty Love himself. Nor, to say the truth, 
are we ourselves much better than our Teu- 
tonic kindred. From Chaucer to Barns 
culosity floats buoyant on the British Casta- 
lie. We are more especially rich in songs 
about good eating. There is more true se- 
rious nature in ‘*Great chieftain of the 
pudding race,” than in fifty ‘ Alexander's 
feasts,’ where not one single dish is immor- 


‘talized, Butler died for want of the thing 


he liked best in the world—a_ dinner. 
Pope’s great favourite was a veal-cutlet,with 
lemon sauce, stewed in asilver pan. Swift 
endured all the Achesons on account of my 
lady’s having a good cook ;—even the home- 
ly legs of mutton and turnips at poor Sheri- 
dan’s, are described by him in a tone of un- 
usual tenderness. Thomson borrowed more 
from Berni than the “Castle of indolence,” 
for he was fond of eating in bed, and al- 
ways did so when visited by the Muse. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague says, that 
Fielding’s spirits could at any time be raised 
from the lowest depths of melancholy by the 
sight of a venison-pasty: and, accordingly, 
all his heroes are gourmands:—the cold 
round of Upton beef takes precedence of 
Mrs. Waters with Tom Jones; and Parson 
Adams is as fond of stuffing as Parson Trul- 
liber. I should suspect that the author of 
Guy Mannering, the Antiquary, and Nigel, 
is fond of grouse soup, friars’ chicken, and 
cockey-leekie—and to jump at a conclu- 
sion, where nature and art have made none 
John Wilkes—the dog,” the “rascal,” the 
“scoundrel” John Wilkes—won Samuel 
Johnson’s heart, by helping himto the brown 
part of Mr. Strahan’s roasted veal. In fact, 
there is something in the substantial nature 
of eating that has always harmonized in the 
most perfect manner with the character of 
English genius. Our literature is that of an 
eminently dining nation—it is such as be- 
seems a people accustomed in all its trans- 
actions to consider a sirloin as the sine qua 
og one hypocrites cannot harangue, 
vhose dupes cannot subscribe, whose mi- 
nisters do not consult, and whose assassins 
scarcely dream of stabbing—elsewhere than 
yale dinner. The ruling passion is strong 
_ - our Superstitions—A seductive steam 
' - rom the cauldron of a British witch— 
a oe bene people are content- 
solitary Brn er cog BD yi sig et 
scared by bells or chandeliers the <" a 
aughter and lack a « i Mn 
ilies a eys, an push” supping 
; rom their stools.” 
Y = $apha “ and most consummate union 
*s cooks and letters was reserv- 
tt “little, plump, round, oily man 
the Reverend Thomas F rognall 


ed for th 


of God,” 





Dibdin. His‘ Tour” should have been called 
‘¢ Daitographical” as well as “ Bibliographi- 
cal;” for it is at least as full of rich dishes as 
of rare editions. He dallies in the same 
style with dindons and duodecimos—he fon- 
dies folios and fowls with equal fervour. 
He describes an aldus as if it were an ome- 
let, an omelet as if it were an aldus. We 
hear of a “ crisp fifteener” in the one page, 
and of a “crisp fricassee in the other. His 
admiration hesitates between Caxton and 
Kitchener—between Valdarfer and Very. 
And when, on leaving Paris, he gave a din- 
ner at his favourite restaurateur’s to a do- 
zen of the priest French bibliomanics, an 
illuminated representation of old Wynken 
de Worde gleamed behind the chair of the 
Amphytrion Eruditus, and every flask of 
Chambertin on the festal board was flanked 
by “ an uncut Epiti1o Princeps.” 

‘Yet it is, perhaps, in the descriptions of 
his visits to some of the old monasteries on 
the Danube, that his double enthusiasm is 
at the highest pitch. He arrives, un beau 
matin, within view of the convent of Molk 
—he breakfasts leisurely at the foot of the 
hill on which it stands—he ascends and de- 
livers his credentials—he is conducted by 
the hospitable fathers through all their ve- 
nerable cloisters, and 1s at length received be- 
neath the vaulted roof of their library. With 
what a flow of eloquence does he retrace 
the beautiful illuminated MSS., the Lebri 
Rarissimi, the unique etchings and wood- 
cuts, the peerless missals! Suddenly the 
clock strikes twelve,. and the Frater Bublio- 
thecarius whispers, ‘ Dinner !”—Instantly 
springs up a new, but kindred train of re- 
collections—the hasty walk to the refectory, 
the antique splendour of that noble hall, the 
assembled brethren, the presiding abbot, 
the solemn grace, the beautiful boar’s-head, 
the bursting haunch, the long-necked cob- 
webbed bottles, the tall old glasses with ar- 
senic ornaments within the stalk, the balmy 
Johannisberg, the mild Markbrunner, the 


heavenly Hockheimer, the friendly ring of 
the saluting bumpers, the joyous stave of 


the old chaplain, the crafty bargain about 
the Boccaccio negociated inter pocula, the 
western sun Staining with admonitory glo- 
ries the painted window over against the 
successful negociator, the sudden half-sor- 
rowful, half-ecstatic departure.—There is a 
life and truth about the whole affair that 
must send their charm into every bosom, 
and force, even from the man that prefers a 
book to a title-page, a momentary echo of, 


“JT should like to dine with this Nong-tong 


paw.” 


‘His animated view of what a dinner is 
at Molk, may furnish one, it is probable, 
with no inadequate notion of what a dinner 
was, in the good olden time, beneath the 
long dismantled arches of our own Sweet- 
heart, or St. Alban’s. The external features 
of an old English monastery are still per- 
ceived in our academical hospitia, but, alas! 
a dinner there is now shorn of much of its 
fair proportion, and presents, at the best, 
but a faint and faded image of the “ glories 
of eld.” 

‘Enough, nevertheless of the ancient 





form and circumstance is still preserved, to 
impress, in no trivial measure, the imagini- 
tion of him who, for the first time, 1S par 
taker in the feast—and it was so with our 
hero. ‘The solemn bell, sounding as if some 
great ecclesiastical dignitary were about to 
be consigned to mother earth—the echuing. 
vestibule—the wide and lofty staircase, 
lined with serving men, so o!d and demure 
that they might almost have been mistaken 
for so many pieces of grotesque statuary— 
the hall itself, with its igh lancet windows 
of stained glass, and the brown obscurity ot 
its oaken roof—the yawning chimntes with 
their blazing logs—the long narrow tables— 
the elevated dais—the array of yowned 
guests—the haughty line of seniors seated 
in stall-like chairs, and separated by an as- 
cent of steps from the younger inmates of 
the mansion—the Latin grace, chaunted at 
one end of the hail, and slowly re-chaunted 
from the other—the deep silence maintain 
ed during the repast—the bearded and mi- 
tred visages frowning from every W all—there 
was something so antique, sO venerable, and 
withal so novel, in the whole scene, that it 
was no wonder our youth felt enough of cu- 
riosity, and withal, of a certain sort of awe, 
to prevent him, for once, from being able to 
handle his knife and fork quite @ la Ror- 
burgher.’ . 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Men and Things m 1823: @ Poem, in 
Three Epistles, with Notes. By JAMES 
SHERGOLD Boone, M.A. 5v0. pp» 
155. London, 1823. 


ALL men worship the rising sun, and, 
therefore, we are not surprised at Mr. 
Boone’s dedicating his political poetics 
to Mr. Canning, or at his eulogizing a 
minister who has strong claims on pub- 
lic approbation. Mr. Boone, In dis 
cussing the ‘Men and Things of 1823, 

takes an ample range of subject, and no 
ordinary latitude of remark. Indeed, 
we ought not, perhaps, to consider him 
as an ordinary individual, since, if we are 
not mistaken, he unites, in his own pro 
per person, the whole ¢ Council of Ten, 

whose labours, for the good of the com=- 
munity, the public does not seem suffi- 
ciently to have appreciated. Mr. Boone’s 
view of men and things is discursive, 
and often very superficial: he, however, 
displays much good sense and correct 
feeling; his reflections are frequently 
acute if not profound; his princi- 
ples are liberal, and, though possessing 
a pretty strong confidence in their cor- 
rectness, he does not impose them as 
dogmas. He deprecates, as most men 
do, the despotic league attempted to be 
formed against liberal principles in Eu- 
rope, and expresses his frm conviction 
of their ultimate triumph. Ajter notic- 
ing the prospect of liberty in Spain and 





Greece, he says,— 
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© Nor her proud course shall Freedom 


Tbrovugh Lurope, or the world’s old hemisphere 
Ss > s 


Lo! her sublime contagion spreads afar 

To fans, that lie beneath the western star. 
Onw ard she flies to many a distant scence, 
Tho’ seas or mountains roll or rise between; 
Boldly she walks th’ Atlantic waters o'er ; 
And glad Columbia hails ber to the shore ; 
Whether where Britain's parent prid 
The noble stion of her noble race 3 
Or where the giant Andes awe the sight; 
With Quito’s plain, and Chiimborazo’s height; 
Where Mexico’s stout patriots gird the steel, 
And freemen rise from Lima to Brazil. 

ticre firm republics by her blessing thrive ; 


There freedom speaks, and bids new empires 


live: 
‘a re, more mature, her form aucust she rears 
In calm forg etfulness of former fears ; 


There mounts resistless to auspicious pow’'r, 


Vigorous with youth, and strengthening hour 


by hour.’ 
To return, however, to Spain, where 
we have a fair specimen of Mr. Boone's 


poem, both as to matter and manner :— 


‘But warning’s houris past. The Gallic force 
Provokes its fate, and ruslies to remorse. 
Fools! let them march; and still, as they ad- 
vance, 
Speed the proud tidings to vain glorious France ; 
While Spaniards keep aloot fiom fraud, not fear, 
And foris, uncaptur’d, threaten in the rear ;— 
Vaunting with pompous tale, or storied arch, 
The triumphs of their unobstructed march! 
Fond men! their foes with joy behold them 
+ . COMC, 
And wait the ripening moment to strike home. 
Not victors yet !—¢hen, while in fair Madrid 
They deem to raise their fame’s proud pyramid, 
For them, like beasts the hunter's toils within, 
The strife, the rout, the peril shall begin: 
Then, like thy terrors, ¢ seed ience, ever near, 
Shall flush the light of the Guerilla spear ; 
Then, girt with dangers, shall they stand at bay, 
And cach sell life as dearly as he may. 
‘Or when, returning,worn and faint they go, 
From height, vale, wood, shall start th’ expect- 
ant foe ; 
Lo! every mountain pass, and stcep ravine, 
Teems with stern warnors, sooner felt than 
seen ! 
Lo! they who ‘scaped the firm embattled field, 
Now die unstrugegling, or ignobly yield! 
Stand—and the b: Lyonet drinks their tide of life * 
Ply—and the Vv sink beneath the peasant’s knife ! 
Sad choice! where each is death, and each dis- 
grace=— 
While fear and famine stare them in the face ; 
And on the broken rear, o’er hill and plain, 
Bursts the wild vengeance of insulted Spain. 


‘France, I must weep for thee! should such 
dark fate 

Thy sons, the brave, the gay, the gallant, wait. 

What! 
years to come, 

That free-born men shall bless their martyrdom ; 

Nor view their father-land with failing eye, 

Nor feel the patriot’s triumph, when they die? 

No kindred frie nd the stiffening hand to clasp, 

But foes— wrony'd foes—to ha il their life’s lust 
< asp — 

No dirge—save where the wind, 
moans, 


Howls, as it bleaches their unburied bones ! 


with 


Near, and more near, must shriching ravens 


skim, 


And wild wolves revel on the festering limb ; 


fitful 


only steer 


€ may trace, 
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Nor beauty weep, nor fund remembrance pause? 
O'er them who died in that unholy cause: 


* Yet let th’ aggressor for a time prevail, 
And freedom’s champions, wheim’d by num- 
bers, fail. 
:—wihat tho’ 
ranks, 

And ey banners float o’er Ebro’s banks ; 
What, tho’ far Russia pour her motley horde, 
To help the havoc of the Gallic sword ; 

What, tho’ the mingling myriads hasten on, 
Sons of the Danube, or the distant Don, 
To crush thy warriors, Liberty! and aid 
The traitor monk and rebei renegade, 
All must be vain :—for Freedom’s vestal fire, 
Tho’ fora moment dimin’d, shall ne’er expire 5 
But they, who leagued for its extinction came, 
Dazzled shall gaze, and catch the quenchiless 


Nay Austria swell th’ invading 


flame 

Fierce soldiers—'spite their hatred hireling 
trade, 

To march, oppress, fight, slaughter,—and be 
paid— 

Shall strike unnerved, unwilling—when cach 
blow 


Must lay his country’s firm defender low 5; 
And Freedom, migltier than when first she rose, 
Vind new assertors in her former foes.’ 

Here it will be seen that Mr. Boone 
has been misled by the dreams of one 
of the daily papers, as to the arming 
of Russia and Austria. This sagacious 


journalist creates armies of one hundred 


thousand men, and marches them upon 
a given point at his will; or scatters 
them into thin air with a ‘dash of his 
pen. At the very time that it was con- 
fidently asserted that Austria and Russia 
were augmenting and concentrating their 
forces, measures were taking, by both 
these powers, for reducing their respec- 
tive armies. But Mr. Boone i is not the 
first poet that has reasoned on an erro- 
neous statement; nor does it detract 
from his general merit, which we think 
considerable. 
He po— 
Dr. CLARKE’s TRAVELS. 
(Concluded from p. 373.) 

Sin Roserr KER PorTER has left 
a memorial, in his ¢ Travelling Sketches,’ 
of the miseries of cold, filth, and 
famine, he met with at Varssala, a 
wretched island, with only twenty-five 
habitations, on the borders of Sweden 
and Finland. ‘This traveller wished the 





sea might give it a good washing, when 


‘the ocean would destroy more living 


must they fall,—nor think, through | 
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creatures of the creeping and jumping 
species than filled the waters at the ge- 
neral deluge. Dr. Clarke, we dare 
say, uttered no less pious a prayer dur- 
ing the night he passed in this detesta- 
ble place, of which he gives the follow- 
ing account:— 

*The natives here began to speak to us 
only in the Finnish language. There was 
but one man who could converse with our 
Swedish interpreter, or comprehend any 
thing of what he said. The manners of the 
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people were so rev olting, that one hesitates 
in giving the description of any thing so dis. 
custing. The glasses s put on the table were 
dirty; and this being mentioned, they at. 
tempted to clean them with spittle, A wo- 
man, who entered the chamber with a say- 
cer of butter, not only blew her nose upon 
her fingers, but into the palm of her hand; 

and then, wiping it upon her petticoat, pro. 
ceeded to handle all the provisions that were 
set torth. If it werea question, which js 
the more tolerable, the filth of Italy and the 
South of France, or that to which a traveller 

is exposed in the north of Europe? an an- 
swer would not readily be made. In warm 
climates, it is as ditlicult to avoid vermin as 
it is to esc: ape from villainy. In northern 
regious, there is more of honesty, but some- 
times the barbarous condition of the inha- 
bitants causes them to be ‘tray the most dis- 
cusung manners:—and where is the English- 
man who can fortify either his nerves or his 
stumuch, so as to regard with indifference 
the most beastly propensities? Neither the 
houses nor the persons of the natives in the 
north of Europe, if we except Russia, 
swarm with vermin as in Italy; although 
they be not destitute: but the climate is un- 
favourable both to their increase and acti- 
vity. These nameless insects, in Sweden 
and Finland, like the inhabitants them- 
selves, are few in number, but heavy and gi- 
gantic in their size.’ 

Sweden is a country on which Drs, 
Clarke has said much, even before his 
present volume; we cannot, however, 
withhold his estimate of the general 
character of the Swedes :— 

‘In the course of our long account of the 
country and its inhabitants, it will be seen, 
that, with a strong predilection for the com- 
laches and advantages of England, we have 
spoken favourably of the Swedes ;—and 
perhaps for this reason, that they so strongly 
resemble Englishmen in al) they do and say. 
As for their natural rudeness of manner, we 
were soon taught, that what belonged to 
them as a characteristic of the whole na- 
tion, and is in itself harmless, might well be 
tolerated. We often heard foreigners, and 
especially the French, when speaking of the 
Swedes, complain of the impossibility of en- 
during the freedoms of which they are 
guilty towards strangers; but we consider- 
ed this trivial fault as more than overba- 
lanced by their many valuable virtues—by 
their love of truth, and honesty, and hospi- 

tality, and bravery. Some few things must 
be conceded to a Swede, and you make him 
your fast friend, and the most kind-hearted 
and generous of men. He must be allowed 
to enter into your apartment, unbidden and 
unknown, upon the moment of your arrival, 
without any form of introduction or cere- 
mony; to seat himself at your table ; spit 
all over your floor; fill your chamber with 
tobacco-smoke; ask your name, your rank, 
your profession, your age, your country, 
your character, your business—all your pre- 
sent and future plans; where you have 
been, what you are doing, and whither you 
are voing;—tinally, what you think of Swe- 
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Having answered all these questions, 
sometimes without his caring at all about 
your replies, or attending to them, you will 
find yourself upon even terms with him. 
Lis house, his horses, his equipage, his ser- 
yants, his time, his company, his advice, 
and very often his purse also, all are at your 
service, and entirely at your command. Ie 
will make common stock with you, and 
freely share with you whatsoever he has. 
Thus, although, in viewing his character and 
manners, we may sometimes find a little 
round of complaint, yet we cannot see any 
thing seriously to condemn. It is in tact, 
and not in morality, that the Swedes are 
deficient. Often, when they have travelled 
and learned more of what is called “ refine- 
ment,” they lose something of their more 
estimable qualities.’ 

Dr. Clarke gives an interesting ac- 
count of Abo, in Finland, where the 
natives have some customs of a curious 


nature :— 

‘They ring their church-bells at a funeral, 
as we do in England at a wedding. When a 
robbery has been committed, a person, beat- 
inga drum, goes through all the streets, to 
make it known to the inhabitants. They 
have here a town hall and a_ parliament 
house; petty offences being judged of at the 
former, and capital crimes at the Jatter. 
The president or judge passes sentence; but 
if the olfender be condemned to death, his 
execution cannot take place without an 
order from the king.’ 


den. 


We now accompany our author to 
Russia, a country against which he has 
been accused, and, perhaps, with some 
degree of truth, of entertaining strong 
prejudices. This is somewhat apparent 
in the following paragraph: — 


‘We have alluded to the guard of sol- 
diers who are sent from the interior of the 
country, to be stationed on the Russian 
frontier. In this, we see a remarkable con- 
trast in the manners of the two nations. 
The Swedish frontier is guarded by the Ta- 
vasthuus militia, natives of the districts they 
are stationed to defend. Sweden carries on 
no war against its own subjects; it transacts 
no deeds of darkness on its own frontier; the 
defence of them is entrusted to armed na- 
tives. But with Russia, the case is very 
different; her government was employed, at 
the time we entered the country, in kid- 
napping, during the night, all the young 
men who could be found in their houses, to 
supply the armies. Their hands and legs 
were bound, and they were cast into 
sledges, like calves. As this naturally be- 
gets a desire in the Russians who inhabit 
the borders to migrate to the Swedish side, 
that they may experience the influence of a 
milder government, it is necessary to have 
piquets stationed along the line, and roving 

vssacks, to prevent desertion. Strangers 
are evidently wanted for this purpose; as 
lew of the natives would intercept a brother 
ora trend, in his flight from tyranny.’ 
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one of those festive scenes, which the 
frozen Neva presents :— 

‘The frozen Neva presents a crowded | 
and busy scene. In one part, booths are 
erected on the ice,where brandy and drams 
of every kind are sold; in another direction 
are pedlars, mountebanks, and jugglers, and 
the pastimes of Bartholomew Fair; in a 
different place are dramatic representations 
of a burlesque and ridiculous nature, to 
which the spectators are admitted for a few 
copecks. ‘The ice-hills afford an amuse- 
ment to the populace, peculiar to the inha- 
bitants of Russia. <A scaifolding of wood 
is raised on the river, to the height of forty 
feet; from the summit, an inclined plane, 
having a steep descent, is covered with 
blocks of ice, firmly united together by wa- 
ter poured over them, ‘The sides of the 
steps, or ladder, which lead by the back 
part of the scaffolding to the top, are deco- 
rated with fir-trees. ‘The low sledge, resem- 
bling, in shape, a butcher’s tray, descends 
the hill with a rapidity sufficiently great to 
carry the person seated in it over a large 
tract of ice cleared of the snow, to an op- 
posite scaffolding, constructed in a similar 
manner. Here he takes his sledge on his 
back, mounts the steps, and proceeds as be- 
fore. These who do not wish to descend 
alone, have a guide, who seats himself in 
the sledge as far back as he can, raising his 
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posed; a severe cold attacked him on the 
day of the benediction of the waters, 1n- 


creased his disorder, and in a short time 


brought onhis death. At the celebration of 
a ceremony of the same kind, which was tu- 
stituted in the carly period of the empire, at 
Moscow, an image of the Holy Virgin was 
plunged into the river; the waterwas bless- 
ed by the patriarch;. and the Tsar, and the 
persons of the court who were present, were 
sprinkled with it.’ 

Of the Emperor Paul we have the 
following apecdotes :— 

‘ Before vis aceession to the throne, 
he had frequently displayed great ecceu- 
tricity and absurdity in his conduct. A 
mania tor every thing mihtary particu- 
larly possessed him: he would harass the 
soldiers of his regiment with the most vexa- 
tious discipline, the most minute and frivo- 
lous attention to every part of their dress, 
even to the shouldering of a musket, and tv 
the buttoning of a coat. He once shut his 
wife up in a fortified place; and ordered a 
mock-battle to be fought, pretending to take 
on himself the defence of it against the ut- 
tack of the supposed enemy. Nothing of- 
fended him more than the refusal of Catha- 
rine to allow him to command the Russian 
army, in the campaign against the Porte in 
1787. Invisiting different parts of the con- 
tinent, in’ 1781, in company with the grand- 





legs at the same time; the other person is 
placed before him, and between his leys, in 
asimilar position, Thesledges, horses, and 
carriages, moving about in various direc- 
tions, and the crowds of spectators who as- 
semble to behold this amusement, present 
a very striking and animated scene.’ 


The benediction of the waters of the 
Neva is an interesting ceremony :— 


‘The last takes place on the sixth of Ja- 
nuary (O. S.), and was formerly celebrated, 
with great splendour and magnificence, on 
the river. At present, a small temple, of 
an octagon form, made of wood, painted 
and adorned with crosses and pictures, re- 
presenting parts of the history of John the 
Baptist, 1s erected on the Admiralty Canal: 
an inclosure is formed around it, and with- 
in is ahole cutin the ice. A platform, co- 
vered with scarlet cloth, leads from the pa- 
lace to the temple; along which the pro- 
cession advances, consisting of the archbi- 
shop, accompanied by bishops and dignita- 
ries of the church, the imperial family, and 
persons attached to the court. Having ar- 
rived at the temple, different prayers are re- 
cited; after which, the archbishop descends 
a ladder placed within the octagon building, 
and dips the cross thrice in the water; the 
benediction being pronounced at the same 
time. Some of the water is then taken up 
in a vessel, and sprinkled on the surrounding 
spectators. The military, with their stan- 
dards; the religious orders, in their different 
dresses, the presence of the imperial family ; 
and the crowds of people assembled toge- 
ther, forma very striking scene. The last 
occasion on which Peter the Great ap- 
peared in public, was at the celebration of 





At St. Petersburg, Dr. Clarke visited | 


this ceremony. Ile was previously indis- 


duchess, he was everywhere received wth 
| the greatest attention and honour; but no- 
| thing could remove the gravity, silence, and 
reserve of his manner, 

‘The empcror ordered a person to be 
flogged by the soldiers, because he wore his 
cravat a little tue near his chin, and had not 
placed the cock of his hat straight over his 
forehead. The punishment was inflicted 
with severity. On one occasion he bad the 
audacity to cane an officer: the untortunate 
victim of his cowardice retired to his house, 
and shot himself, leaving a note for the em- 
peror, containing these words: ‘* He who has 
the courage to lose his own life for an in- 
sult, might take away the life of him who 
caused it. Let this be a warning to you.”’ 

‘It is well known, that, among other in- 
stances of folly, he ordered, by a special 
ukase, many of the buildings in the empire 
to be painted in a particular manner, ac- 
cording to his directions, A lady, whom 
| he admired, appeared one evening at a ball 
with a pair of gloves of a red colour; the 
next morning his palace was painted red. 
The absurdities of which he was guilty every 
day almost exceed belief. Some excellent 
| paintings in the palace had been removed, 
| by his orders, for the purpose of being var- 
| nished; and a few common sea-pieces, ex- 
_ecuted in the very worst manner, were hung, 
| in the mean time, in room of them, to cover 
| the wall: he noticed one, as he passed 
| through the apartments, declared it to be 
the finest thing he had ever seea in his hfe, 
| and angrily asked why such excellent paint- 
_lngs were placed so high, and out of -sight. 
| Presently, twenty soldiers entered with lad- 
'ders, to take down the picture, that he 
might have it near him while he was at din- 
ner, though it hung in the adjoining room.’ 
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A Compendious View of Universal His- 
tory and Literature, in a Series of Ta- 
bles, from the German of G. G. Bre- 
dow, §c. &c. By Mason JAMES 
BELL. Royal folio, 

THE Spanish compliment, ‘ May you 
live a thousand years,’ is now become 
as hyperbolical when applied to books 
as to men. A critic,. therefore, had 
need. be especially quick, if he could 
catch, ere it fall, ‘the Cynthia of the 
minute ;’ for, in this short-l:ved genera- 
tion, that which was yesterday the ‘ad- 
inired of all admirers,’ has to-day as lit- 
tle chance of obtaining notice as a last 
year’s fashion. There are, however, 
certain works which have very little to 
do with literary fashions ;—and which, 
even in consequence of their very merit 
and sterling qualities, are sure to be over- 
looked or Jaid aside, until some oppor- 
tunity that never arises: for, to await till 
the current of light seading shall have 
passed away, ere we notice works pos- 
sessiiig more important claims on our 
attention, is to stand like the rustic in 
Horace, expecting that the river will at 
length glide away,— 
‘At ille Iubitur et labetur in omne volubilis 
- e&vum. 
_ In our eagerness, therefore, to cull 
for our readers the tlowers of poesy and 
literature, wlnle they have yet all their 
freshness, aware that this quality gene- 
rally constitutes no small portion of the 
interest they excite, we are apt to pass 
by, altogether, the most sturdy and use- 
ful plants; perhaps, latently, influenced 
by the consciousness that ‘St. Paul's 
capt run away,’ and, therefore, it fre- 
quently chances that on this, as well as 
on many similar occasions, that which 
may be done at any time, is at length 
not done at all. 

The preceding remarks are offered by 
way of apology, if such should be 
deemed necessary by any of our readers, 
for recurring to a work that appear- 
ed at the immense distance of three 
years ago. Well! are we justified in our 
application of this epithet, when we 
consider out of the numerous volumes 
which, during this interval, have issued 
from the press, how numerous are those 
already consigned to oblivion, and whose 
titles, as we read them, flit across our 
imagination like ghosts. Were this an 
appropriate place, many are the sage re- 
flections which we could here make on | 
the brevity of literary existence. Epic 
poems are forgotten by the public in 
much less time than that in which 
they were composed by their authors ; 
though, even the latter may have been 





short enough ; aud indeed, if we const: | 


der the matter physiologically, we may 
cenerally be able to account for the 
shortness of literary life by the preter- 
natural shortness of literary gestation. 
Nay, we do not think that even the ‘ au- 


present purpose, 

These Tables, then, may be consider- 
ed as supplying to the historical student 
that aid which charts afford to the geo- 


\ 

‘ 

| ° 

| history. 





= oe 
| It is impossible for us to exhibit any 
thing like an adequate and fair speci« 
‘men of a work of this nature; there. 
fore we will not, by presenting a por- 


‘tion, in what could be but a mutilated 


Allthat we shallattempt todo is briefly 
to enumerate the subjects of the differ. 
ent Tables: —Table Il. The power of the 
Assyrians, Babylonians, and Medes: 


crapher; for, as without the assistance | Golden Age of Egypt and Pheenicia ; 
of maps, we nnght read books of travels | Commencement of Grecian Civilization; 


for ever, or even pass through the coun- 
tries themselves, without acquiring any 
clear or comprehensive ideas as to the 
relative position of the various places, 
or the precise extent of the whole, how- 
ever well acquainted we might be with 
individual spots, so also the reader of 
history, unless assisted by chronolo- 
gical lists, or, rather, by such asystema- 
tic outline, as is here presented, finds 
himself involved and bewildered in a 
mere chaos. This tabular outline of 
universal history, both civil and literary, 
is, in many respects, decidedly superior 
to a mere chronology, since the reader 
cannot only pursue the history of any 
particular empire or state consecutively, 
but review that of them all contempora- 
neously ; and by a single glance, com- 
mand, as it were, the whole field of his- 
tory, as from an eminence. How much 
the labour annexed to such studies, is 
hereby abridged, and how gratifying it 
is to be thus able to survey at a glance, ; 
and to trace with care the windings of 
such a vast labyrinth—it is needless to 
observe :— 

‘Nihil dulcius bene quam munita tenere 
Edita doctrina sapientum templa serena, 
Despicere unde queas.’ 





So limited, in many respects, are our 
faculties, that our mental, as well as our 
corporeal vision, demands the assistance 
of art. It would be folly, therefore, to 
spurn at those mechanical aids which 
serve to lessen the toil of the student, 
and thereby spare the loss of time. » 

That these Tables will meet the views 
of every reader, or entirely satisfy each 
individual, is more than we dare aftirm, | 
and more than can reasonably be ex- 


from 2000 to 555 before Christ.—II. 
The Persian Monarchy, Golden Age of 
Grecian Science, Rising Power of Rome; 
from 555 to 307 before Christ.—III, 
Alexander’s Monarchy in _ separate 
States, the Decline of Greece and As- 
cendancy of Rome; from 307 to 30 be- 
fore Christ. —-1IV. Roman Monarchy 
and its Fall; the Rise of the West-Eu- 
ropean States; from 30 before to 476 
after Christ.—V. The Frankish Mon- 
arch; Arabian Conquests; Commence- 
ment of the Papal Power; from 475 to 
888.—VI1. Successful struggles against 
the German Emperors and the Crusades 
confirm the Papal ‘Dominion; Naval 
Power and Commerce of Venice and 
Genoa; Turks; from 888 to 1214.—VIE. 
Decline of the Papal Power; France 
and England; Italian Republics; Portu- 
gueze Discoveries; Art of Printing; Mo- 
dern Greeks, Turks; from 1214 to 
to 1493.—VIII. Great Geographical 
Discoveries ; Reformation; Austro-Spa- 
nish Preponderance in the West anni- 
hilated by the Revolution in the Ne- 
therlands; the Formation of the British 
Navy; the Thirty-Years’ War; Power 
of Sweden in the North; Grandeur and 
Decline of the Turkish Empire in the 
East; from 1493 to 1648.—IX. Pre- 
ponderance of France destroyed by the 
Spanish Succession War; Ascendancy ot 
Sweden annihilated by the Northern 
War; gradual Diminution of the Turk- 
ish power; Rising Influence of Russia; 
from 1649 to 1749.—X. Balance of 
Power in Europe; Seven Years’ War; 
North American Independence; Parti- 
tion of Poland; French Revolution ; 
from 1740 to 1799,—XI. Consequences 





pected. Every one will be apt to ima- 
gine that particular portion of history | 
to which he has directed his attention, | 
is the most important; yet we hesitate | 
not to say that they are admirably 
adapted to general wants, and must | 
prove a valuable accession to the library | 


of the Revolution; General Pacification ; 
from 1799 to 1820.—XII. History of the 
principal Asiatic Nations; with a view 
of the leading Transactions of the Eu- 
ropeans in India,—XIII. Retrospect of 
Universal History. The preceding forms 
the principal series of Tables; the re- 


table, as a work of perpetual reference, | maining ones are those which relate to 
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literary history, viz—I. Ancient Litera- 
ture of the Jews, Greeks, and Romans, 
to 400 after Christ. —II. Literature of 
the dark ages, from 400 to 1300,.—11, 
Revival of Learning; Modern European 
Languages ; from 1300 to 1600. IV. Li- 
terature of the two last Centuries; from 
1600 to 1819.—V. Gencral iteview of 
the History of Literature. In addition 
to these Tables, the translator has added 
another of the most celebrated painters, 
from the revival of the art, arranged in 
schools, and ages*. ‘This isa very valu- 
able one, being not a mere list of names, 
but enabling us to trace,with the utmost 
perspicuity, the succession of eminent 
masters and their pupils, and to ascer- 
tain the characteristics by which each 
was distinguished. It is, indeed, so in- 
teresting and convenient, that we much 
regret the translator did not extend this 
part of his plan still farther, and pre- 
sent us with a tabular view of the most 
important discoveries in science and me- 
chanics; as we hope he will do in ano- 
ther edition. It is but justice to him 
to observe, that he has recomposed 
much of what relates to our own coun- 
try, and to the history of our possessions 
in India, respecting which a foreigner 
was apt to pass over points deserving 
notice. The eleventh l'able also, which 
is most important, as illustrative of the 
eventful period of the last twenty years, 
is entirely new, and forms a most in- 
teresting and valuable addition to the 
original work. The success which it 
has obtained in Germany, where it has 
passed through several editions, may be 
regarded as a sufficient pledge of the 
high character of this publication; and 
In its present improved form it is still 
more useful. ‘To every one, therefore, 
who is desirous of obtaining a lucid and 
compendious view of history and litera- 
ture, and thereby fix the consecutive 
march of leading events, and the dates 
connected with them, firmly on his me- 
mory, we would’ earnestly recommend 
these highly ingenious Tables. Nor do 
we hesitate to predict, that the time is 
not very distant, when their popularity 
will be confirmed, and they will be re- 
garded as a work of reference, indispen- 
sible not only to the library of the scho- 
lar, but to those whose duty it is to ini- 
late the rising generation into the ex- 
tended field of history, —a mighty maze, 
Wherein the traveller may for a long 
time wander up and down, without 
making the least advance, unless guided 
by a friendly clue. 


* This is also sold separate] y from the work. 
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Practical Logic; or, Hints to Young 
Theme-Writers, for the purpose of 
leading them to Think and Reason with 
Accuracy. By B. H. SMART, Author 
of the ‘ Theory and Practice of Elo- 
cution,’ &c, 8vo. pp. 114. London, 
1823. 

AMONG the numerous publications de- 

voted to education, with which the press 

teems, there is not an easy practical 
system of logic—a first step to the art of 
just and accurate reasoning. It is to 
supply this desideratum in elementary 
treatises, that Mr. Smart, the author of 
some clever works on education, has 
produced this little volume, which is 
formed on a plan to lead young persons 
to think and reason for themselves, and 
points out the common errors to 
which they are liable. This plan, Mr. 

Smart assures us, is the result of actual 

experience in teaching; and, indeed, its 

practical utility and easy application 

show that it is not the production of a 

mere theoretical logician, but of an au- 

thor, who is not only master of his sub- 
ject, but has the happy facility of com- 
municating it to others. 
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Memoires d’une Jeune Grecque, §c. 


Memoirs of a Young Greek Lady, Ma- 
dame Paulina Adelaide Alexandre 
Panam, against his Serene Highness 
the Rergning Prince of Saxe Cobourg. 
2 vols. 12mo. Paris, 1823. 

A GERMAN once asked the late Lord 

Barrington, what was the precise rank 

of esquire? It is, replied his lordship, 

considerably higher than a German ba- 
ron, and something lower than a Ger- 
man prince. It is probable that his 
lordship had in his eye some such being 
as the present reigning Prince of Saxe 

Cobourg Saalfield, the elder brother of 

Prince Leopold! 

We have, in these volumes, a plain 
unvarnished tale, told by the victim of 
seduction; we have details of attempted 
poisonings and assassinations : the poi- 
soning and assassination of a child, se- 
duced and ruined at the age of fourteen, 
and the hapless fruit of an illicit amour. 
Did not the author support her asser- 
tions, by an appendix of original letters, 
from the Duke of Saxe Cobourg, her 
seducer; Prince Leopold, his brother ; 
the Dowager Duchess, their mother ; 
Prince Metternich ; Baron Hagen; the 
Grand Duke Constantine (who sent her 
five hundred francs in her distress, after 
reading her memoirs); the Duke of 
Richlieu, &c. (not one of whom has a 
single word to say in favour of the Duke 





de Saxe Cobourg,) we should fancy 
the whole a tale of romance. Who, in- 
deed, could fancy that a reigning prince 
of the present day, would seduce unpro- 
tected imnocence, remove her from 
Paris to Cobourg, shut her up in an un- 
inhabited farm-house, leave her to want 
the common necessaries of life, almost 
expiring for want of nourishment, at the 
very moment she was about to give birth 
to the fruit of his guilty passion ?>—Yet 
such things are......1n Germany. 

After fourteen years of sutfering, dur- 
ing which, Madame Panam has exhaust- 
ed every means of amicable adjustment, 
after a thousand promises have been 
broken, she, hesitatingly, comes before 
the public with her narrative, as a means 
of enabling her to support the son of 
the duke, and nephew of Prince Leo- 
pold of Saxe Cobourg. If ever the un- 
folding of frailty had a legitimate ex- 
cuse, Madame Panam has; and the man- 
ner in which her task is executed, does 
her honour. Her's is a grand moral les- 
son, and told in a moral manner. There 
are no licentious pictures, no scenes to 
shock delicacy, not a phrase to calla 
blush on the cheek of virgin innocence. 
She fell, but it was to the duke alone; 
none of her enemies reproach her with 
impropriety of conduct, no levity is laid 
to her charge, her crime was bezng tn 
the way; when deserted by his serene 
highness, she naturally asked for a pro- 
vision for herself and child, and her de- 
mands were humble enough, she merel 
asked for one hundred and twenty easier 
per annum, to be settled on herself and 
child. This was promised, but the 
prince, it seems, was not in the habit of 
keeping promises, She had received 
nothing for several months, The duke 
was absent, on his return, he writes, 
‘ he had scolded his agents for not pay- 
ing her as he had ordered, but they 
were not so much in fault, for once the 
post was robbed, and the money lost, 
and, another time, the tnundations pre- 
vented its arriving / ! !” 

When a mother, with a child at her 
breast, is starving, no wonder she is 
importunate ; for this, Prince Leopold 
gives her a lesson. As his royal high- 
ness will not, perhaps, like our giving 
his letter in bad‘French, we will trans- 
late it into tolerably good English :— 

‘ Mademoiselle.—I send you, by M. Tit- 
tel, one hundred florins, to suffice for your 
expenses, and I advise you economy, be- 
cause one is not in a situation to be always 
sending you money. It-is not long since 
some was sent to you, consequently, live mm 
a manner to regulate yourself according to 


your finances. (Signed) 
‘ Leopold, Prince of Saxe Cobourg.’ 
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Four POUNDS at once!!! this was 
a great stretch for the house of Cobourg ; 
for itappears, from Madam Panam, that 
the Duke was more in the habit of giv- 
ing her a shilling at a time than pounds, 
Madam P. attributes what she calls the 
harshness and insolence of this letter, 
to her having run away when the Prince 
Leopo'd called on her at the deserted 
farm house, and having hid herself un- 
der some sacks in the granary. Why 
she did so she does not say, and we 
have no time to guess. 

The Prince mentions a Mr. Tittel; 
our readers will not be displeased at 
the portrait the author draws of this 
courtier. The Duke stiles him ‘¢ Secre- 
tary Tittel, a very worthy honest man, 
who .is the complaisant of the court;’ 
this is a dignity or office we should not 
have divined had not his mission proved 
his functions; but to his portrait, which 
will, at the same time, give an idea of 
our author's stile. 

‘Counsellor Tittel 1s one of those men 
whom one only meets with but once in an 
age, and when we find them we must pat 
them,—a face without eyes, and which, at 
first sight, appears all nose; hair wantoning 
imall the luxuriance of nature, a red forest 
of which covered his shoulders, An im- 
mense mouth which traced a long horizontal 
line across the middle of his visage. Such 
were the gifts of nature, and, unfortunately, 
Mr, Tittel used no art to correct the ble- 
mishes of nature; as poor in mind as in 
learning he had discovered the sublime 
point of economy; I shall never forget his 
white chemissette (dickey) which hung ona 
peg in his antichamber, a necessary article 
which he always put on when he was called 
to the eourt of the prince, and which he as 
regularly put off the instant he returned.’ 

It would seem that a counsellor of 
the court of Saxe Cobourg and a Scots 
maid servant, who walks barefoot to 
church, puts herstockings on before she 
goes in, and takes them off the instant 
she comes out, are of the same family — 
cousins german at least. 

The French boast that their language 
is that of all the courts of Europe ; the 
following note of the reigning duke, 
will shew how it is written at the court 
of Saxe Cobourg :— 

‘Ma bonne, bonne petitite j’ai ressu ta 
lettre qui m’a prouvés combien tu est bonne 
et sensible croi que je te sai appressier. 

‘Je te oublierais pas si tu est seras bonne 
et sage tu seras tout jour sou ma protection, 
et je te traiterais tous jourcomme quequn 
A qui je pran grand interais tu en peut etre 
sur. 

‘ Adieux sois sage, et ne devien pas ma- 
lade.’ 

It would require some one more hap- 
pily inspired than ourselves to translate 
this with all the grace of the original, 


be out of their places, at any other court 
than that of Saxe Cobourg. 

it seems that Madam Panam was in- 
clined to make her case known in 1814- 
1815, when promises even beyond what 
she asked were made; she attributes it 
to the dread of scandal, which might 
break off the match between the 
Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold ; 
not that, if it had failed, he would have 
been at a loss for a wife, for Madam 
Panam hints that he had already adapt- 
ed one string to his bow. 

We have said enough to excite the 
curiosity of our readers to the perusal 
of this little work, which contains im- 
portant moral lessons, and will teach 
unsuspecting innocence what faith to 
put in princes. Yetwe cannot but wish 
that the prince, who stipulated for, and 
obtained from John Bull 50,0001. per 
ann., had laid aside 120lI. of it to sup- 
port his nephew and prevent scandal. 

Madam Panam promises two vo- 
lumes more, of which Prince Leopold is 
the hero. 











Mriqinal. 

THE REGENT’s PARK, 

SucH is the rapidity with which exten- 
sive ranges of building start up in this 
spot, that, on each visit to it, we are 
tempted to imagine that the buildings 
we behold have been erected by some 
such summary process as that with which 
necromancers and enchanters erect 
their edifices. There are, indeed, ample 
proots of celerity in the structures them- 
selves, which appear, forthe most part, 
to be built, not from well-matured de- 
signs, but hasty sketches; so that, al- 
though we might conclude them to be 
the labour of genii, we cannot consci- 
entiously say that they exhibit any 
great genius. “Much as we are disposed 
to commend the plan of grouping a num- 
ber of dwellings into one imposing edi- 
Kee, we are not altogether satisfied with 
the manner in which this has been here 
carried into effect; for these facades 
possess an exceedingly meretricious air: 
we cannot express our opinion as to 
the taste they display, more forcibly 
than by the epithet we have just applicd. 
Of ornament there is, in some instances, 
abundance; but it is lavished so as 
greatly to lose its effect; while it not 
unfrequently happens, that, amidst all 
the splendour which is aimed at, there 
is much apparent meanness, and many 
exceedingly paltry details. This is pro- 


ductive of a very bad effect; for in pro- 





portion to the magnificence of the ge- 
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neral design should be the careful exe. 
cution and finish of the lesser parts, 
Hence arises, in many respects, a deplo- 
rable want of consistency: for although 
there are many parts which, considered 
separately, are entitled to much praise, 
there is hardly a single elevation of 
which we can commend the ensemble, in 
an unqualified manner. Even where 
grandeur of character seems to be aimed 
at, there are too many little insicnifi- 
cant—not to say vulgar, features, that de- 
tract from it very considerably. As far 
as columns, indeed, constitute splendour, 
there is abundance of it; but we cannot 
help thinking that, unless the other 
parts of an edifice be in a corres- 
ponding style of elegance, these had 
better be omitted, as forming a contrast 
by no means according with the laws of 
sound taste. When we behold the 
ornamental features of classical archi- 
tecture thus jumbled with a style of 
which finished elegance is by no means 
the prominent characteristic,we are dis- 
posed to say tothe architect, while we exa- 
mine the component parts of his edifice, 
as the malicious critic did to the orator 
who interspersed his own discourses 
with brilliant passages, liberally quoted 
from other authors,—* That is Athens! 
That is Rome! That is Cockneyism 

To speak plainly, notwithstanding the 
extent of some of these ranges of building, 
and the showiness with which the archi- 
tect has invested them, there is too much 
of the last mentioned quality in their ap- 
pearance. They seem like citizens figur- 
ing away in masquerade ; like dawstrick- 
edout in peacocks’ feathers. ‘There 1s too 
much of the purpureus pannus—a patch 
of finery here and a patch of finery 
there—to be really grand; and, at the 
same time, too much of that real littleness 
which no mere decoration can disguise. 
In spite of the columns dispersed here 
and there, these extended fronts have, 
to the full, as much, or more, the air of 
hospitals or barracks than of palaces. 
The numerous windows and narrow 
piers do not indigite any corresponding 
extent in the apartments of the interiors; 
while the naked apertures, with which 
the surface is perforated, are any thing 
but in keeping with the superfluous em- 
bellishment that prevails in some other 
respects. There is, indeed, a singular 
want of finish and careful execution, 
that cannot but strike the most careless 
observer or the least practised eye. 

We cannot help regretting, that the 
architects have not economized their re~ 
sources a little better, and, instead o! 
employing so much gratuitous deco- 
ration, bestowed gmore care and fi- 
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nish on the other parts of their designs. 

We cannot but regret, too, that so many 
of the erections should betray so little 

revious study and consideration, that 
they appear rather to be run up by way 
of experiment, as to some particular ef- 
fect, which the architect was too indo- 
lent to study upon paper, than intended 
as permanent fabrics. ‘This occasion 
certainly presented most favourable op- 
portunities for the display of talent, and 
ereat scope for the architect who should 
be capable of availing himself of it; 
we are sorry, therefore, to perceive that 
the grandeur arising from proportion, 
fom bold effect of light and shade, and 
masterly distribution of parts, should 
have been almost completely overlooked. 

We think, too, that little judgment has 
heen shown, in carrying each separate 
hody of building to such an extent; 
fur, as every one is to be considered as 
a whole, the eye cannot fail to be struck 
with the want of proportion between 
the general mass and the component 
parts; which latter are thus rendered 
more insignificant than they would 
otherwise be. This defect is, we think, 
very glaring in the buildings on the 
south side of the park, on each side 
the avenue leading from Marylebone 
Church, in which the multiplicity of 
windows and the comparative smallness 
of the columns produce any thing but 
an imposing and noble effect. Ofa far 
superior character to these facades, is 
that of Mark’s carriage repository, in 
Langham Place; which may be quoted | 
as a favourable example of that archi- 
tectural beauty arising from bold pro- 
portions, consistency of character, and 
due keeping and repose. 

One groupe of buildings, now erect- 
ing, strikes us as being in a singularly 
heavy and inelegant style. Its semi- 
octagonal projections, or bows covered 
with small octagonal domes, are by no 
means very chaste or ornamental fea- 
tures in themselves, while the manner in 
which they are applied, renders them 
still less so; they being placed together 
in pairs, a circumstance which imparts 
to the whols mass a crowded heavy ap- 
pearance. Nor is this defect at all 
mended by the heavy columns which 
seem to be wedged in between every 
two of these projections. There is no- 
thing like a balance between the differ- 
ent parts; nor any leading or command- 
ing feature, 

{tis truly mortifying to see opportu- 
hittes like the present absolutely lost, 
Or want of taste and ability ; sinee, with 
the same resources, a structure might 





ave been erected, that should have 
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been really ornamental. It is a fatal 
mistake, and one upon which nearly 
all our architectural undertakings are 
wrecked, to suppose either that mere 
ornament, however applied, or misap- 
plied, will produce beauty, or that the 
latter quality is not attainable without 
incurring expense. In most instances, 
these failures occur, not for want of ade- 
quate funds, but from a miserable par- 
simony in the article of taste. ‘This 
economy, if such it can be termed, 1s, 
in fact, the most wanton extravagance, 
since, unless under the direction of 
judgment and taste, the more that 1s ex- 
pended, the greater, probably, will be 
the deformity ; and all decoration must 
be thrown away, if employed upon what 
no embellishment can render beautiful. 
Touched by the hand of taste, the 
homeliest and most simple materials ac- 
quire a value which mere costliness and 
finery can never confer. ‘The model 
of clay, executed by one artist, may 
possess far more value than a statue 
worked in marble by another. 

We are aware, that, in architecture, 
which is allied on one hand to mecha- 
nical skill as much as to art on the 
other, execution and material will have 


ifar greater weight than in any other of 


the fine arts, which are more indepen- 
dent of external circumstances, and in 
which material tells comparatively for 
nothing. Still we should wish to see 
this art raised as much as possible from 
the low station which many would as- 
sign to it, and brought more within the 
province of taste and feeling—not mere- 
ly of that taste which consists in the 
random application of ornaments: these, 
however beautiful, as considered ab- 
stractedly, lose half their value,—or are 
rather totally degraded, when intro- 
duced with such utter want of all skill, 
as is but too frequently apparent. How 
frequently do we behold parts elegant 
in themselves, either placed so as to lose 
all their effect, or combined with others, 
with which they produce the crudest dis- 
cord! What gross violations of the sim- 
plest rules of taste—what absence of all 
tact or feeling—of any thing like senti- 
ment or relish for the powers of architec- 
ture are to be discovered even in buildings 
where an ostentatious display does but 
constitute disgrace and excite contempt ! 
What, we will ask—to cite a modern and 
notorious instance, can be more barba- 
rous than the deplorable want of taste 
exhibited in the late erections at Furni- 
val’s Inn? All that has here been at- 
tempted in the way of embellishment, 
had far better have been omitted alto- 
gether, since it has produced nothing but 
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sheer deformity, —deformity unquahfied 
by a single beauty. We should, indeed, 
hardly have imagined that, at the pre- 
sent day, it were —— that any one 
would venture to exhibit such agross want 
of taste. Ripley is here out-Ripleyed 
in his achievements at the Admiralty ; 
for this modern Procrustes in stone and 
mortar, has stretched out his Ionic co- 
lumns in the most desperate manner. 
As tothe other ornamental parts of this 
truly extraordinary portico, they are in 
a taste that may claim for their designer 
the mortifying distinction of bemg the 
Batty Langley of his day. A hundred 
guineas given for a good design would, 
in this case, have been the greatest 
niece of economy that we can imagine. 
That the elevations of the buildings 
in the Regent’s Park are altogether with- 
out merit, or not far superior to what 
we are accustomed to behold, we are 
not disposed to deny; but we must be 
pardoned if we affirm that they are by 
no means such as we could wish to see, 
or are entitled to expect. It is not 
enough that something has been effected, 
when, with the same resources, more 
judiciously applied, we might have had 
so much more. ‘There is in all these 
designs a great deal of littleness, and, 
in some Instances, so much ostentatious 
parade that when we consider the marks 
of parsimony with which it is accompa- 
nied, it indicates any thing rather than 
correct taste. What, we will ask, is 
the Cornwall Terrace, with its fluted co- 
lumns, mixed up with other incongru- 
ous features, but an assemblage of taw- 
dry finery and paltry vulgarity? It 
apes the air of a palace most unskilfully. 
At the first glance, indeed, it is impos- 
ing; but the second convinces us that 
its splendour is only the mock pomp of 
a stage hero, We must confess that it 
has too much theatric ostentation to 
please us; for where so much embel- 
lishment is troduced we naturally de- 
mand a corresponding finish in the exe- 
cution and beauty of material: but this 
looks at once garish and shabby, and 
will probably, within a very short time, 
cut as motley an appearance as some of 
the structures in the new street*, which 
are partly spruce and partly squalid, 
just as is determined by the liberality or 
parsimony of the occupier of each slice 
of front. lt must be confessed’ that it 


* It is lamentable to perceive how utterly 
all illusion and effect are destroyed here, by the 
tasteless and barbarous manner in which the 
fronts of the buildings are disfigured with shop- 
keepers’ names. A small tablet, placed above 
each door, would answer every purpose, with- 
out interfering with the architectural arrange- 
ment. 
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looks much more as if constructed of 
painted canvass than of stone, and un- 
less kept in constant repair by plaister- 
ing salahinwibbie, will make but a 
very indifferent appearance, even as to 
complexion; as the material with which 
it is coated loses all its beauty when 
weather-beaten, and exhibits every sign 
of fragility and premature decay. The 
urna sc ass iS by no means an appro- 
priate motto for these fabrics, a circum- 
stance which the taste they generally 
display causes us the less to regret. 

Let it not, however, be supposed, un- 
necessarily harsh, as our strictures may 
be considered by many, that we expe- 
rience any peculiar satisfaction in cen- 
suring these attempts at embellishment 
in domestic architecture. So far, on the 
contrary, as they exhibit a desire to de- 
viate from the every-day monotony and 
naked air that characterizes our metro- 
polis, we cheerfully commend them; 
yet we cannot, conscientiously, affirm, 
that the most correct taste has uniformly 
been displayed, or the most able use 
made of the opportunities that have 
presented—opportunities such as may, 
probably, not occur again, at least not 
ir the present generation. We can, 
however, bestow our unqualified appro- 
bation upun a small detached villa, now 
erecting at that extremity of the park 
which lies by St. John’s Chapel: this 
is, indeed, a most classical and beauti- 
ful little structure, and exhibits far more 
architectural merit, and possesses more 
dignity, than any other building within 
this spot. Its Grecian Ionic portico is 
truly elegant; every other part, too, is 
in happy accordance with this feature, 
which does not, as is too frequently the 
case, present a glaring contrast to the 
rest of the edifice. On viewing so taste- 
ful a specimen of modern architecture, 
our only regret is, that the surrounding 
shrubberies threaten very shortly to ex- 
clude it altogether from view, and will 
thus conceal from the public gaze, a 
model which it were to be wished could 
be continually before the eyes of those 
who are ambitious of bestowing upon 
their residences the attractions of exte- 
rior beauty. 


Biography. 
WILLIAM COOMBE, Esq. 
Iris not, we assure our readers, with the 
common newspaper regret, which grieves 
or rejoices in proportion as the pro- 
prietors are paid for it, that we announce 
the death of the ever to be admired 
author of ‘ Dr. Syntax,’—the octogena- 
rian Dr. Coombe, This gentleman, who 














has long been known to the literary 
world by his various productions, but 
who has never affixed his name to his 
works, died, on Thursday, at his apart- 
ments, Lambeth-road, in the eighty- 
second year of his age. He originally 
excited great attention in the fashionable 
world by a poem entitled, ‘ The Dia- 
boliad,’ the hero of which was generally 
understood to be a nobleman lately de- 
ceased. Many other poems issued from 
his pen, but none ever bore the stamp 
of his name. Within the last few years, 
under the liberal patronage of Mr. Ac- 
kermann, who continued to be a gene- 
rous friend to him till his last moments, 
he brought forth a work which became 


| very popular and attractive, under the 


title of ‘The Tour of Dr. Syntax in 
search of the Picturesque.’ This work, 
which he extended to a ‘* Second and 
Third Tour,’ with nearly the same spi- 
rit and humour as characterized the 
first, will for ever rank among the most 
humorous productions of British lite- 
rature. He afterwards produced poems 
entitled ‘ The English Dance of Death,’ 
and * The Dance of Life,’ which were 
written with the same spirit, humour, 
and knowledge of mankind that mark- 
ed his other works. His last poem was 
‘The History of Johnny Que Genus, 
the Little Foundling of the late Dr. 
Syntax.’ All these works were illus- 
trated by some admirable prints, from 
the designs of Mr. Rowlandson. 

Among the other works of this gen- 
tleman was * The Devil upon Two Sticks 
in England,’ in which many very dis- 
tinguished characters at that period 
were introduced, and the whole fairly 
entitles him to the name of the English 
Le Sage. He was the author also of 
several political pamphlets, which made 
a considerable impression on the public, 
among which were ‘ The Royal Inter- 
view,’ * A Letter from a Country Gen- 
tleman to his Friend in Town,’ ‘A 
Word in Season,’ and many others. He 
also wrote those letters, which appear 
under the title of * Letters of the late 
Lord Littleton.’ 

Mr. Coombe began life under the 
most favourable auspices. He was edu- 
cated at Eton and Oxford. He pos- 
sessed great talents, and a very fine per- 
son, as well as a good fortune, which, 
unhappily, he soon dissipated among 
the high connections to which his ta- 
lents and attainments introduced him, 
and he subsequently passed through 
many vicissitudes of life, which at length 
compelled him to resort to literature 
for support. Innumerable are the 
works of taste and science which were 
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submitted to his revision, and of which 
others had the reputation. A love of 
show and dress, but neither gaming nor 
drinking, was the source of his embar. 
rassments. He was, indeed, remark. 
ably abstemious, drinking nothing hut 
water till the last few weeks of his life 
when wine was recommended to him as 
a medicine; but, though a mere water 
drinker, his spirit at the social board 
kept pace with that of the company, 
He possessed musical knowledge and 
taste, and formerly sung ina very agree. 
able manner. His conversation was 
always entertaining and instructive, and 
he possessed a calm temper with very 
agreeable manners. He wastwice mar- 
ried. His second wife, who is now 
alive, is the sister of Mrs. Cosway, and 
possessed of congenial taste and talents. 

The life of Mr. Coombe, if impartially 
written, would be pregnant with amuse- 
ment and instruction; but those whose 
literary contributions might have pro- 
vided interesting materials, are proba- 
bly most of them with him in the grave ; 
and he will hereafter be chiefly remem- 
bered as the author of ‘ Dr. Syntax,’ 
We ought not to conclude this article 
without bearing testimony to the firm 
reliance which Mr. Coombe placed in 
the Divine origin of the Christian reli- 
gion, and a future existence ; and tothe 
fortitude and resignation with which he 
supported his full conviction of the near 
approach of his final release from all 
sublunary troubles. 


Original Poetrp. 
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THE PATRIOTS. 


AwakKE! the bold anthem of liberty sing, 
Ye Britons, that dare to be free ; 
And while to the flag. staff of Freedom we cling, 
Let’s remember her blood-hought decree 5 
On the land of her birth, 
That sweet spot of earth, 
The rock of the ocean, her ensign shall wave, 
And where she has flourished 
Shall heroes be nourished, 
With Liberty’s smile and thecheers of the brave. 


O’er mountains and plains, her last dying 
strains 
Rush’d to rouse freemen to fame 5 
While Iberia wrathfully rattled her chains, 
To kindle the patriot flame ; 
Her spirit they felt, 
With Mina they knelt, 
And swore on their soil her ensign should 
wave ; 
Or the red field of slaughter 
Should Tyranny water 
With Liberty’s tears, and the blood of the brave. 


The war-shout flew wildly across the wide 
ocean, 
To Albion hurried along ; 
And Wiison stood forth, with gallant devotion, 
To join in the patriot throng ; 
The watchword he breath’d, 
As the sword he unsheath’d— 
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‘ Let Mina the torn-flag of Liberty wave :° 
Then he rush’d o'er the main, 
And was welcom’d in Spain, 
With beauty’s soft smile, and the cheers of the 
brave. 
Companions in peril, and brothers in glory, 
Shall Mina and Wilson march on, 
And like twin stars glitter resplendant in story, 
When the dark clouds of faction are gone , 
Then while warriors toil 
On Iberia’s soil, 
And such heroes the ensign of Liberty wave, 
Let the wine-cup fly round, 
And their valour be crown’d 
With beauty’s soft smile and the cheers of the 
brave. JESSE HaMMOND. 


ererTHE RETURN OF SUMMER. 
Sgr what a change great God hath wrought 

O’er the wide world with mighty hand; 
He has the generous season taught 

To spread fair summer o'er the land ; 
Winter has passed at his command ; 

The fruitful earth has drunk his showers ; 
The healthy breeze to life has fann’d 

The blossoms and the painted flowers ; 
He has awoke the birds in bowers, 

That they with song may fill the air, 
And make melodious day’s bright hours ; 

Whilst fields are green and skies are fair. 
See how creation doth declare 

His power, his wisdom, and his might ; 
From the small insect, buzzing there, 

To man, with soul of sense and light. 
All things to praise great God invite ; 
All things that live, all things that grow, 

From giant trees, whose lofty height 
Looks on the dwarf shrub mean below, 

On both sun shines and winds do blow, 
Nature hath food for worms that crawl: 

So peace attends the great and low, 
There is enough of good for all. H. LEVIEN. 


sine Arts. 


EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS AND EN- 
GRAVINGS BY BRITISH ARTISTS, 
SOHO SQUARE. 

WHEN on returning from a display of 
paintings we begin to state our opinion, 
by confessing there certainly was va- 
nety, the reader is apt to suspect there 
was nothing else interesting: and thus, 
what is in itself a compliment to the 
genius of the artists and the taste of the 
disposer, custom has stamped with the 
coldness of censure. The collection we 
here speak of, (and which has already 
been noticed more than once,) certainly 
claims the praise of an elegant variety, 
and among many exquisite pieces, 
Contains some that are the bathos of the 
art; these latter, charity will suffer to 
rest unnoticed, together with many that 
deserve attention in themselves, but 
which are but dwarfs, when placed by 
the colossal excellence of others. 
mong those whose superiority de- 
mands first notice, is a beautiful study 
of a female head, by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. The lady is simply attired, and 
the expression of her face bears the same 
simple elegance; neither exquisitely 


























exact in feature, nor striking the ob- 
server with any pointed emotion. The 
down-cast eye, the easy languor of pos- 
ture, the beautiful symmetry of the arm, 
in forming which Sir Thomas so much 
excels, will not let us take away our 
eiance ; and if the mind could be de- 
luded into the belief of reality, delusion 
in this case would be inevitable. Pyg- 
malion could scarcely be more inlove with 
his statue, than fancy is with this em- 
bodied glow of female elegance. We 
cannot say we were so much delighted 
with two splendid drawings, by Turner, 
as the catalogue terms them; they are 
certainly splendid in its most literal 
sense, and this we think is no great 
compliment to any painting, much less 
to a delineation of a * Storm at Sea.’ 
The waves are of too parti-coloured and 
glaring a cast, and convey any other 
sentiment than that of thrilling horror ; 
they are certainly splendid, The other 
piece, a fishery, at sunrise, is of much 
more vigorous execution and lively re- 
presentation: but in this, there is an 
indistinctness and want of meaning in 
the characters, that serve the effect, 
perhaps as well, but which, on an accu- 
rate examination, do not please; the 
effect, however of the whole, is striking 
and masterly. A little onward, Mrs. 
Orger, by Jackson, looks us in the face 
with all her peculiar natveté of manner 
and elegance of expression. ‘There is, 
by Turner, an interesting piece, in 
which the rainbow is well executed; 
but we had just seen that of Guido’s, at 
Watson Taylor’s sale, and could not re- 
lish this. Above this, a naked Venus, 
by Ross, after Titian, demands notice ; 
it is well executed, and the delicious 
original is too well known to be here 
eulogized. ‘Two studies of old women, 
the one at lace-work, the other repair- 
ing a peticoat, do honour to Monro, 
who died in 1814. No. 42, called 
‘ Cavalry in Front,’ is a most ludicrous 
effort of the pencil of Bunbury. The 
wit of the piece is this: an old man 
arm in arm with his gude wife, are seen 
plodding along through the dirt to 
church, which appears in the distance. 
Behind them follows close a young 
maiden, who looks like a niece. The 
critical moment described, 1s just as a 
young stripling, on a cart horse, comes 
spanking up from behind: and passing 
the old couple, throws the mud from his 
horse’s heels into the faces and fronts 
of the angry worthies. The niece, who 
walks behind, is completely screened by 
the intervention of her guardians, and 
seems, by a wicked smile, to be not in- 
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the piece is diverting and odd.  F. C. 
Lewis has several pieces of great 
merit, Baxter's * Rosamund Gray’ 1s, 
we think, a failure ; it is beautiful, it is 
original, it is woman; but it is not 
Barry Cornwall’s * Rosamund Gray.’ 
Two pictures, by Cranmer, the one a 
girl fondling a robin, the other a child, 
bear a strong family likeness; but in 
the former piece, we unavoidably recur 
to the same subject by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, with whose * Lesbia’ this cannot 
be compared. No. 81, a moonlight 
scene, deserves notice. Cypriani’s pic- 
ture of David, trampling on the head of 
Goliah, is wonderfully vigorous and ner- 
vous. The severed head of the giant 
bears rather too mild an expression, if 
Lord Byron’s observation is just; for, 
he tells us, that the countenance bears 
marks of distortion and pain, when 
death has been violently brought on by 
any other means than a shot from a gun; 
he observes, that one dying from this 
latter cause, looks serene and placid in 
death, Ward’s celebrated piece of a 
horse seized by the boa constrictor, 
needs only to be named. A design from 
‘ Paradise Lost’ we owe to Barry. The 
scene it delineates is not stated; we sup- 
pose it to be just when Satan is about 
to contend with the angel; but seeing 
the golden scales suspended in‘ hea- 
ven, peaceably resigns. The figure 
of Satan is animated and scornful. Af- 
ter this particular notice of so many 
which we were most delighted with, our 
limits will not admit more though many 
deserve it. The display of engravings 
has mostly been before the public, and 
need not be here described; they are 
judiciously arranged, and gdd no little 
interest to the other attraction, On the 
whole, we can say, there is every thing 
to interest, much to please, and nota 
little to raise admiration. R, 
Mr. WATSON TAYLOR’s GALLERY 
OF PICTURES. 

Amona those transfers of property 
which so frequently take place among 
the higher orders, the splendid and re- 
cently-formed Gallery of Pictures of Mr. 
Watson Taylor has come to the hammer, 
and was disposed of by Mr. Christie, on 
Friday and Saturday last. 

It is many years since we remember 
a sale attended by so distinguished a 
class of the nobility of the Jand, as well as 
artists, amateurs, and collectors in art. 
The crowd each day was so great, that 
Mr. Christie was obliged to station a 
person near the door of the auction- 
room, to repeat the biddings from the 
noblemen and gentlemen on the stairs 


sensible of the joke. The humour of|and further end of the room, which 
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their extreme distance rendered it im- 
possible for the auctioneer to collect. 
The two days’ sale produced 25,0001, 
and although there was a loss of 950)l. 
upon the ¢ Vision of St. Jerome,’ by Par- 
megiano, still, upon the whole, Mr. 
Taylor must have got many thousand 
pounds by the sale. —The following are 
the prices of the best pictures, and the 


names of the purchasers :— 

The Vision of St. Jerome, by Parmegiano, 
was purchased by the Rev. Holwell Carr, for 
3050 guineas. 

The Grand Landscape with a Rainbow, by 
Rubens ; by Lord Walpole, for Lord Orford— 
2603 guineas. 

Intenor of a Stable, by Wouvermans; Col. 
Bayley, the proprietor of the celebrated Murillo, 
now at the Institution—530 guineas, 

Portrait of Faustino Neve, a canon of Seville, 
by Murillo; purchased by Colonel Thwaites 
for 910 guineas.—Murillo is reported to have 
died in the arms of this venerable ecclesiastic ; 
and we heard in the room that Lady Holland 
saw this admirable portrait in the refectory of 
the venerable fathers at Seville. 

Two landscapes, by Hobbima, were purchas- 
ed by Mr. Seager, we believe, for Lord Gros- 
venor, for 1750 guineas. These landscapes 
were, we understand, originally brought to 
England by Mr. Alnut, of Clapham, who pur- 
chased them at Antwerp for seven hundred and 
fifty pounds, and after keeping them for some 
time sold them at a loss. 

The Landscape with a Coach, by Rembrandt ; 
by the Marquis of Hertford—350 guineas. 

A Bull and two Cows, by Paul Potter, a 
small landscape: by Colonel Thwaites—1210 
guineas. 

The Martyrdom of St. Apollonia, by Guido; 
by Mr. Seager, we think, for Lord Grosve- 
nor—400 guinets. 

St. Paul caught up into the third Heaven, by 
N. Poussin ; by Colonel Thwaites—305 gs. 

Jason pouring the Liquor of Enchantment 
upon the Dragon, by S. Rosa—300 guineas. 

The Virgin seated, with the Infant on her 
Jap, Andrea del Sarto; by Colonel Thwaites— 
3U5 guineas. ¢ 

Portrait of a Roman Knight, Seb del Piombo 
—170 guineas. 

Portrait of Aretino, Georgione ; by Alexander 
Baring—260 guineas. 

Hercules with the Distaff, Alessandro Vero- 
nese; by Sir Arthur Broke—) 80 guineas. 

An upright Landscape, G. Poussin; by Mr. 
Hume, we believe a dealer—360 guiness. 

A Landscape, with a stream of water, Ruys- 
dael ; by Lord Gower—270 guineas. 

A cool fresh Landscape, with a stream of 
water rushing between the ruins of an abbey 


guineas. 


A Portrait of one of Rubens’ Children, mere- | 


ly the head, Rubens ; by Col. Thwaites—137 
guineas. 

A Lake in a Woody Landscape, very small, 
Ruysdael; by Alex. Baring —132 guineas. 

An unfinished Sketch, Rubens; by Stuart 
Wortley—51 guineas. 

An original Portrait of Evelyn, the Author of 
Sylva, &c., Walker; by Major Thwaites—100 
guineas. 

Two Flower Pieces, Van Huysum—510 gui- 
neas. 

A Calm, Van de Velde; by Mr, Secretary 
Peel—390 guineas. 
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Exterior of a Farm House, Teniers ; by Alex’ 
Baring —395 guineas. 

The Magdalen accosted by an Infant Angel, 
Guido; by Mr. Bullock, of Wimpole Street— 
310 guineas. 

Christ and the Woman of Samaria at the 
Well, Ann. Carracci; by Mr. Seager—310 gui- 
ncas. ‘ 

A Bank of a River, Wouvermans; by Mr. 
Hume, the dealer—685 guineas. 

A Lioness rolling on the Ground, Rubens; 
by Mr. Lawley—310 guineas. 

‘Portrait of Simon de Vos, Van Dyck; by 
Prince Leopold—=152 guineas. 

Portrait of the Wife of de Vos, Van Dyck ; 
by Mr. Seager—340 guineas. 

Portrait of Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 
by Major Thwaites—470 guineas. 

Jan Steen and his Wife taking an afternoon’s 
nap, Jan Steen; by Mr. Hume, the dealer—220 
guineas. 

Two Small Landscapes, Ruysdael; by Mr. 
Smith, of Marlborough Street—307 guineas. 

The Four Seasons, Teniers; by Mr. Secretary 
Peel—180 guineas. 

Interior of an Apartment, Gonzales 5 by Mr. 
Stuart Wortley—91 guineas. 

A Peasant with four Cows, Cuyp; by Major 
Thwaites—61 guineas. 

His own Portrait, F. Bol—102 guineas. 

A small fancy Head, Murillo; by the Mar- 
quis of Lansdown—50 guineas. 

The Village School-mistress, Opie; by Mr. 
Chantrey—90 guineas. 

Mrs. Siddons, as the Tragic Muse, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds ; by Lord Grosvenor—1750 guineas. 
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Drury LANE.—The manager of this 
theatre, though now adjusting his man- 
tle ere he fall, seems determined to 
die with harness on his back, and, on 
every night not appropriated to bene- 
fits, he brings forwardsome sterling tra- 
gedy, comedy, or opera, in all of which 
the company at this theatre 1s excellent. 
The benefits still continue good, and 
we are happy to find individuals pos- 
sessing the talents of Kean, Young, and 
Miss Stephens, readily and cheerfully 
devoting them to the support of their 
more humble brethren of the sock and 
buskin. 

CovENT GARDEN.—On Monday 
night, Venice Preserved was performed, 
Miss Kelly played Belvidera: this ar- 


| duous character had been previously 
mill, Ruysdael; by Colonel Thwaites—300 | 


sustained by her on the night of her be- 
nefit; but as the theatre, on such occa- 
sions, 1s generally attended by friends, 
the performer often takes a license, 
which, under less partial circumstances, 
the soberer judgment could not approve ; 
and hence it is generally considered un- 
fair, in such cases, to the individual 
and to the public, to give freedom to 
criticism. The Morning Chronicle, how- 
ever, noticed Miss Kelly’s Belvidera the 
day after her benefit, and observed, that 
her performance had many beauties and 
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many blemishes,—and so we found it 
for, where she delivers herself in a 
easy and familiar style, the clearness 
of her voice gives creat effect to natura] 
action; but when she deviates from the 
moderate tones and attempts the lofty 
style of tragedy, her voice becomes harsh 
and disagreeable. In the last scone 
where she becomes deranged, from the 
multitude of her sorrows, she was very 
impressive, and gave full expression to 
her misery; the excellence of this 
scene made us wish to forget some of the 
discordant ones, and certainly operated 
much in her favour with the audience.— 
Mr. C. Kemble’s Jaftier is a fine per. 
formance, and it cannot be too often re- 
marked, that his strict attention to na- 
ture, which is certainly attributable to 
nice discrimination, renders all his cha- 
racters free from sameness: as in life 
there are few men with the same modes 
of expression and action, so neither 
should there be in their representation 
on the stage.—It would, perhaps, be 
well for Mr. Macready to reflect upon 
this remark ; for, however excellent his 
performances, and we admire them, we 
think, to their utmost desert, still there 
is always a sameness in his mode of de- 
livering forcible or peculiar passages, 


. 
’ 


n 


that continually reminds us it is Mr. 


Macready we see, and that he cannot 
keep up the strong illusion of greater 
actors. ‘This gentleman played Pierre, 
and it is one of his best characters. 
HAYMARKET THEATRE,—The ‘lit- 
tle theatre in the Haymarket’ has open- 
ed, as usual, with a new piece,—but 
not, as usual, with a successful one. On 
Monday, the first night of the season, a 
comic prelude was produced, called 
Summer Flies, of which the author 
might say, like Mr. Canning’s knife- 
grinder, ‘Story, Lord bless you, I have 
none to tell.’ It had, to be sure, a pair 
of lovers, who are ultimately made hap- 
py; a pettifog.ing attorney,—a great 
novelty of course; and other charac- 
ters, or, rather, individuals of no cha- 
racter atall. If the opinion of an au- 
dience is to be respected, the piece was 
damned, and should have been with- 
drawn.—On Wednesday, another, and 
scarcely a more successtul piece, in one 
act, was produced, entitled Mrs. Smith; 
or, the Wife and the Widow ; the inci- 
dents and plot of which are as familiar 
to all play-goers as the name of Smithis 
to the public. It had, however, s»me 
amusing equivogues, which, aided by 
Liston’s fun and humour, and Mrs. 
Chatterley’s sprightliness, ensured it a 
favourable hearing and tacit permission 
to enact it for a few evenings, It 1s, 
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however, altogether unworthy of the 
Havmarket Theatre, the manager of 
which must do better things, if he ex- 

cts to ensure to this favourite spot its 
usual and deserved popularity. 


————— 


ag 

Literature and Sctence. 

covccoce 

A manuscript volume, of three hundred 
and fifty pages, has lately been discovered 
at Detroit, in the United States, under the 
building of Col. Edwards. The book is in 
a good state of preservation, and the pen- 
manship is beautiful—The characters in 
which it is written are unknown, being nei- 
ther Hebrew, Greek, nor Saxon; the only 
parts intelligible are a few Latin quotations. 

In the royal library at Stockholm, there 
is a very remarkable manuscript, the Coder 
Giganteus ; so called on account of its co- 
lossal size. It was taken, among other 
spoils, from a Benedictine monastery at 
Prague, during the thirty-years’ war, by 
Field-marshal Count Konigsmark. It is two 
Swedish ells in height, and of proportionate 
breadth, This code is in fact a species of 
library in itself: it contains, besides the 
Vulgate, a collection of writings upon the 
Jewish Antiquities, by Josephus, Isidorus, 
&c. Also the Comes Pragensis Chronicon 
Boheni@a. A learned Hungarian of the 
name of Dobrowski made a journey to 
Sweden in 1792, expressly to examine this 
codex. Because the volume is terminated 
by a treatise on magic, Ornamanted with an 
illuminated figure of the devil, several fo-) 
reigners who have visited this library, being 
struck with the enormous size of the volume, 
and with this singular illumination, have 
agreed in calling it, ‘ La Bible du Diable’ 
and ‘Codex Diaboli,’ 

Antiguities—Some splendid remains of 
antiquity have been recently discovered in 
a field, on the estate of W. Greenwood, 
esq., of Brookwood, in this county. Six tes- 
selated pavements have been already clear- 
ed, two of which are of the most intricate 
and beautiful workinanship ; the smallest of 
these contains representations of eight of 
the heathen gods (four of which are per- 
lect), round a Medusa’s head as a centre 
piece. The larger has a very beautiful oc- 
tagonal centre piece, represeuting Hercules 
and Anteus, anda reclining armed figure 
extending her hand to the wrestlers. ‘This 
's surrounded by four large heads and an 
intricate arrangement of highly crnamented 
squares, forming octagons, diamonds, &c. 
I lis Just room appears to be built on arches, 
ad - hollow beneath it is connected 
© upper air by flues at equal dis- 
tances in the walls. The remainder of the 
eee (except a very small mutilated 

u pattern in a sort of passage) are 
bel’ pd very perfect, and composed of 
cae ut -* inch square. Workmen 
wie nually removing the rubbish, 
a expected much more will be 
Vie’ ace = pe thirty yards from 
ates —— = main building, a very 
vend ns at tricked pavement has been 

» Nearly two feet beneath the surface, | 




















_pavements is as yet unexplored. 
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the connection of which with the above 
’ A few 
coins only have yet been discovered; one 
of them is a very perfect coin of Tacitus, 
having on the reverse a figure with scales ; 
the circumscription, Alguitas, Aug. But 
the most singular discovery, and which 
may alford matter for antiquarian inge- 
huity, is an arrangement of small cells, 
about four feet beneath the surface, formed 
by a number of red tile columns, about a 
foot square. This is about 80 yards from 
the pavements, and has hitherto been clear- 
ed only to a small extent. Previous to the 
discovery of the pavements, a large excava- 
tion in the solid chalk was cleared away, 
about 13 feet in depth, entirely filled with 
mortar, rubbish, tiles, bones of great va- 
riety, of animals, eathernware, &c. Among 
the last the fragments of a small vase have 
been found, sufficient to give the entire 
form. ‘The excavations are about a mile 
from the village of Bramdean, near Alres- 
ford, on the manor of Woodcote. Tradi- 
tion having long marked out Bramdean, 
as the site of a palace of Alfred, and the 
broken ground and tiles on the surface of 
the fields indicating some ancient build- 
ing, some gentlemen of Mr. Greenwood's 
family commenced, by themselves, a search 
on the 2nd inst. and the shepherd having, 
on the following day, pointed out a place 
which seemed to sound hollow beneath the 
crow-bar, the large vault was found. In the 
endeavour to extend the discoveries, Mr. 
Morgan, the tenant of the fields, struck 
on a wall on the fourth, at the bottom of 
which the first pavement was found,—South- 
ampton County Chronicle. 

Lhe Author of Waverley.—The editor of 
the Advocate, with singular felicity, has just 
seen fit publicly to retract an opinion he 
formerly maintained, and in which we hap- 
pened for once to agree with him, that Sir 
Walter Scott was not the real author of the 
celebrated Scotch novels, but that Dr. 
Greenfield was, This opimon has lately 
been ably maintained in three Essays, by 
the editor of the Minerva, Mr. Houston, 
and we had selected them for an early re- 
publication ; but we have this morning met 
with an extract from the preface of the 
forthcoming new novel from the prolific pen 
of the same author, which, we think with 
the editor of the National Gazette, who, by 
the way, has hitherto been numbered among 
Sir Walter Scott’s advocates, puts an end, 
as it doubtless was designed to do, to all 
turther controversy about the authorship, 
and decidedly negatives the claims that have 
so long and so fruitlessly been made in be- 
half of Sir Walter. If farther confirmation 
is thought necessary tu support those in fa- 
vour of Dr. Greenfield, it may_be added, as 
strong circumstantial testimony, that, during 
the composition of this last novel, which 
abounds, it is said, in the description of 
French manners and French scenery, he 
has been residing the principal part of the 
time in France, and was often at Paris, 
while Sir Walter Scott, it is known, has con- 
tinued at home, at Edinburgh, attending 
personally to the duties of his otlice, or been 





employed in writing and superintending the 
publication of * Halidon Hill;’ awork, which 
proves that his genius, if it ever was equal 
to the production of the Scotch novels, has 
taken leave of its owner, in a journey; or, 
peradventure, it slept the sleep of death.— 
New York Paper, May 15. 

Printing Press Extraordinary.—We have 
seen a proof-sheet specimen of printing, on 
an octavo form, pica type, by a new print- 
ing-press, got up in this city, with improve- 
ments upon the London steam-press, by Mr. 
James Booth, The impression is perfect, 
and it will throw off fifteen hundred an hour, 
and requires only two hands to feedit. The 
engine which moves the whole machinery is 
only one horse power. It is in operation in 
a printing establishment, in Mulberry Street, 
near the large marble building, Bond Street. 
Specimens of the work upon this press may 
be seen at this office, or at Messrs. Bliss 
and White’s, Bookstore, Broadway. ‘The 
press itself cannot be seen at present, on 
account of not having a patent for it—New 
York Evening Post, May 8. 

Agriculture in” New South Wales—The 
following extract from the ‘New South 
Wales Gazette,’ of 6th February last, shews 
the rapid progress of the colony in the use- 
ful arts:—‘ On Thursday last, Jan. 50, the 
Agricultural Society held their general quar- 
terly meeting at Nash’s Inn, Paramatta, and 
afterwards dined together. Mr. Nash pro- 
vided an excellent dinner, at a very mode- 
rate charge; and the dessert was contributed 
from the gardens of Dr. Townson and Capt. 
Piper. It consisted of no fewer than 
eighteen kinds of fresh fruit, and four of 
dried, among which were the banana, the 
Orlean plum, the green-gage, the real peach, 
the cat-head apple, and a peculiarly fine sort 
of musk melon. We understood that the 
meetings are to be held at Walker's and 
Nash’s alternately. A horticultural sub- 
scription is set on foot, and a committee 
chosen. At this meeting three new mem- 
bers were elected, and twelve proposed for 
the next meeting. Mr. Jonas Bradley, to 
whom the silver tankard was voted for his 
specimen of tobacco, attended, and laid be- 
fore the society a statement of his mode of 
culture and cure, a copy of which we are 
promised for publication. The president 
presented him with the piece of plate, sutt- 
ably inscribed, and informed him that with 
a view to encourage the colonial growth of 
tobacco, the legislature had now authorized 
the governor to lay a duty of four shillings 
per pound upon the importation of foreign 
tohacco. This meritorious marine settler 
acquainted the society that, although Go- 
vernor Macquarie had never given him more 
than fifty acres of land, yet he had acquired 
upwards of 110 head of cattle, and 800 
sheep. One of his sons was among the 
number of proposed new members. 

Roman Relics found near York.—The 
Mount, without Micklegate Bar, the prmmci- 
pal entrance into York trom the south, was, 
in Roman times, sacred to the interment of 
the dead—There, before the introduction of 
christianity amongst them, the bodies of de- 
ceased triends were burnt, and their ashes 
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deposited ia urns.—A short time ago, assome 
workmen were digging a cellar on a piece of 
groued.lately purchased by Mr. Knowlson, 
of that city, on the left hand side of the road, 
at the southern extremity of the Mount, 
they found eight Roman urns, of various 
sizes, four of which were quite perfect, but 
the others were broken—some containing 
burnt ashes, and ore of them, which was 
larger than the others, containing a great 
number of bones. They found an old cop- 
per coin of oneof the Roman emperors, but, 
with the inscription so much defaced, as to 
be scarcely legible. There were also, at the 
same time, dug up, a great number of skulls 
and other human bones. 


Che Wee. 

Bon Mot of his late Majesty.—When 
Judge Day returned from India, the minister 
represented to his late majesty that knight- 
hood would not only be acceptable but that 
it was an honour to which the judge was en- 
titled. ‘Poh, poh,’ said his majesty, ‘I 
cannot turn day into night; it is impossible.’ 
At the next levee, which was about Christ- 
mas, his majesty was again entreated to 
knight Mr. Day. The king enquired if he 
was married, and was answered in the affir- 
mative. ‘ Well, well,’ said the good-natured 
monarch, ‘ then let him be introduced, and I 
will work a couple of miracles; I will not 
only turn Day into Knight, but I will make 
Lady Day at Christmas.’ 

The late Lord Salisbury made the follow- 
ing impromptu to a fly on a lady’s lip :-— 

‘Oh happy, happy, happy fy: 

If | were you, and you were I, 
Then I should be the happy fly, 
And you would be Lord Salisbury.’ 

Gas Lights in London.—The length of 
streets lighted with gas in London, extends 
over 215 miles; the main pipes belonging 
to the four Gas Light Companies in London 
reaching to this almost incredible distance, 
from which ramify the smaller pipes convey- 
ing the light to shops, alleys, and private 
dwellings, and which may be calculated at 
a distance more than four times exceeding 
the length of the mains. 1. The London 
Gas Light Company have their works in Pe- 
ter Street, Westminster, Brick Lane, and 
Curtain Road; they supply 125 miles of main 
pipes, and consume annually 20,678 chal- 
drons of coals: this company lights 27,635 
lamps. 2. The City Gas Light Company, 
in Dorset Street, supply 50 miles of main: 
they consume 8840 chaldrons uf coals an- 
nually, and light 7836 lamps. 3. The South 
London Company, at Bankside, supply near 
40 miles of mains, consume 3640 chaldrons 
of coals, and light 4039 public lamps. 4. 
The Imperial Gas Light Company, iu Hack- 
ney Road, an establishment as yet too in- 
fantine to permit the description of its ser- 
vices. This brief abstract will convey some 
idea of the progress this invention has made 


in the paling ae 

Curious Errata.—In an octavo edition 
of our authorised Bible, printed at Cam- 
bridge, 1793, instead of ‘ They break down 
the hayse of Baal, and made it a draugh- 














house,’ the reading is, ‘They brake down the 
house of Baal, and made it a draught horse.’ 
—In a folio prayer-book, printed 1792, it 
is said, Psalm ii. 9, ‘ Thou shalt bruise them 
with a rod of iron, and break them in 
pieces like a porter’s vessel,’ instead of a 
potter’s vessel. 

It is calculated that the French monarchy 
contains 29,800,000 inhabitants, of whom 
108,000.speak Basque, 900,000 speak the 
Kymrique, or Low Breton, 160,000 speak 
Italian, 1,700,000 speak German, and the 
remaining 27,000,000 speak French. It is 
also calculated, that of these there are 
26,400,000 Catholics, 2,300,000 Calvinists, 
1,100,000 Lutherans, 60,000 Jews, 2,000 
Herrnhutions, and 550 Quakers. 








TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


In our next number, we shall give the first of 
a series of sketches from Spain, descriptive of 
the character and manners of the inhabitants of 
the principal provinces of that interesting coun- 
try. 

The favours of Mr. Leathwick, Thalia, and 
Philo-Veritas, shall have insertion. 


TO BOOKSELLERS, NEWSMEN, &c. 


WE beg leave, respectfully, to inform the 
Newsmen, Booksellers, and the Public in gene- 
ral, that the business of The Literary Chronicle 
requiring that it should have a distinct office, 
it will, after next week, be published by 
Davipson, at The Literary Chronicle Office, 
No. 2, SuRRY STREET, one door from the 
STRAND. 
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Speedily will be published, post Svo., 
THe SWEEPINGS of my STUDY, 


‘ The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come tu dust.'—Shakespeare. 


Printing for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and G. and 
W. B. Whittaker, London. 


This day is published, in a neat volume, price 4s. 


MIRTH for MIDSUMMER, MER- 
RIMENT for MICHAELMAS, CHEERFULNESS for 
CHRISTMAS, LAUGHTER for LADY-DAY ; form- 
ing a Collection of Parlour Poetry and Drawing Room 
Drollery, suitable for all Seasons, and supplying Smiles 
for Summer, Amusement for Autumn, Wit for Winter, 
Sprightliness for Spring. 


London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, aud Joy, 
Paternoster Row. 











Speedily will be published, in one volume, 12mo., 


SKETCHES. or toe PHILOSO- 
PHY of APPAKITIONS ; or, an Attempt to trace such 
Illusions to their Physical Causes. 

By SAMUEL HIBBERT, M. D., F.R.S. E. &c. 


‘I’ the name of truth, 
Ave ye fantastical, or that, indeed, 
Which outwardly ye show ?’—Macbeth. 


Printing for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and G. and 
W. B. Whittaker, Loudon. 











Speedily will be published, post 8vo., 


THe BACHELOR’s WIFE. 


‘Egeria! sweet creation of some heart 
Which found no mortal resting-place so fair 
As thine ideal breast; whate'er thou art 
Or wert,—a young Aurora of the air, 
The nympholepsy of some fond despair; 
Or, it might be, a beauty of the earth, 
Who found a more than common votary there 
Too much adoring; whatsoe’er thy birth, 
Thou wert a beautiful thought, and softly bodied forth.’ 


Printing for Oliver and Royd, Edinburgh ; and G. and 
W. B. Whittaker, London. 
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Lhe Morning and Evening Sacrifice. 


NEW AND IMPROVED kp). 


TIONS of the MORNING AND EVENI) 
FICE, beautifully printed in post 8vo., and do eR 
will be published in a few days. by Oliver ond Boyd’ 


Edinburgn ; and G. and W. B. Whittaker, London 





~ This day is published, in 3 vols, 12mo, — 
The Third Edition of Price I. ts, 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE; or, , 


Familiar Account of the various Produactio 
—Mineral, Vegetable, and fh gg <tc me 
a for _ Use gong THustrated with nume 
rous Figures, and intended as a Work 
tion and reference. both of instruc: 
By the Rev. W. BINGLEY, A.M. 
Author of ‘ Animal Biography.’ 

London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 

Harvey and Darton; and F. C. and J. Rivington. v3 
Also, by the same Author, 

An INTRODUCTION to BOTANY, illustrated } 
References, under each definition, to Plants of easy rd 
cess, 12mo. Plates, 4s. 6d. boards ; or, with Coloured 
Plates, 7s. 6d. 





Modern and Ancient Geography. 
This day is published, in 12mo., price 4s. bound, 


A SYSTEM or MODERN anp 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY ; with a Series of Geogra- 
phical Examinations. 

B JOHN HOLLAND, of Manchester. 
The sixth edition, very much improved, witha new 
Map of Canals and Rivers, and a Map of the Ancieut 
World. 

London : printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Pa- 
ternoster Row; by whom also are published of the 
same Author, 

1. ESSAYS on ANCIENT HISTORY; particularly 
the Jewish, Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, and Roman: 
with Examivations, for the Use of Young Persons. A 
new edition, with exteusive alterations aud additions. 
12mo. price 6s. bound. 

2. EXERCISES for the MEMORY and UNDER. 
STANDING, witha Series of Examinations. Fourth 
edition, consisting of Fables and Narratives, Selections 
from Natural and Civil History, and Moral and Reli- 
gious Extracts, in Prose aud Man 12mo. price 5s. 6d. 





WANOSTROCHT’s FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
This day is published, price 4s. 6d. bound, 


A GRAMMAR oF tHe FRENCH 


LANGUAGE; with Practical Exercises, by N, Wanos- 
trocht, LL.D. The Fifteenth Edition, to which is 
now first added, a Comprehensive Table of Contents, 
and an alphabetical arrangement of Irregular Verbs, 
with references to the places where they are conjugated. 


By VINCENT WANOSTROCHT. LL. D. 

London: printed for Boosey and Sons; J. Nepn; 
J. Richardson ; Longman and Co ; T. Cadel! ; Harvey 
and Darton; Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; Ogle, Dan- 
can, and Co.; G. Cowie; R. Hunter; G. and W. B. 
Whittaker; E, Edwards; J. Robinson; and Simpkia 
and Marshall. 

Also, hy the same Author, 

1. Petite Encyclopedie des Jeunes Gens: on Defini- 
tion Abreeges des Notions relative aux Arts et aux Sci- 
ences, a |’ Astronomie, au Blason, a la Chronologie, a la 
Geographie, a l'Inconologie, a la Mythologie, a la Phy- 
sique, &c. le tout range suivaut l'Ordré Alphabetique. 
With numervus Plates, the Fifth Edition, revised aud 
augmented, price 6s. bound. 

2. A Classical Vocabulary, French and English ; with 
Familiar and Commercial Letters, &c.; 3s. bound; and 
a variety of other Works of Iustruction, chiefly in the 
French Language. 

3. Au Elementary Introduction to the Latin Gram- 
mar, with Practical Exercises, after a new and easy me- 
thod, adapted to the capacities of young beginuers. A 
new Edition, price 4s, 6d. bound. 

Also, 

A Key to Wanostrocht’s French Grammar: by the 
late J Cuvellier. Third Edition, price 3s. 6d. bound ; 
and all the other popular Elementary Works of Dr. 
Wanostrocht. sated 
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